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THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


ZERO WEATHER 
MEANS A DRASTIC 
CUT IN FREIGHT 
TONNAGE 


NOW TIMKEN BEARINGS 
SOLVE THIS PROBLEM 


Cold weather presents a tough prob- 
lem for railroad men. This is par- 
ticularly true with heavy tonnage 
freight trains which, because of fric- 
tion bearing equipment, develop 
high operating resistance. Due to 
this resistance tonnage has to be 
greatly reduced in sections of the 
country where cold weather prevails. 


Examples: When the temperature 
reaches 15 degrees above zero, one 
of the large systems reduces tonnage 
on freight trains 10%. At zero, the 
standard practice of a large system 
is to cut freight tonnage up to 30%. 


Multiply such “tonnage cuts” by 
thousands of freight trains through- 
out the cold sections of the country 
and you gain some idea of the high 
cost of using friction bearings. 


Now for the first time in railroad 
history, Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings solve this problem. For 
no matter how low the temperature, 
Timken Bearings eliminate the neces- 
sity of reducing freight tonnage dur- 
ing cold weather. 


Freight cars equipped with Tim- 
ken Bearings run just as smoothly 
and easily in zero temperatures as in 
hot weather. 


Thus from every standpoint, rail- 
road men see the many vital per- 
formance advantages of Timken 
Bearing Equipped freight cars. Make 
sure that any bearings you buy 
are trade-marked “Timken.” The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 





“All There Is In Bearings” 
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{ National Show for your Produ 


FOR $37,200 A YEAR 


d Box Office Hit... 


« 


that’ 


A National Show for my product?” 
you say. “If that’s true, it ought to 
have a following — and it ought to 
make my product outstanding with that 
audience. Will it?” you ask. 

Yes, it surely will. 

For Redbook is a distinctive show 
with a distinct following — not merely 
1,500,000 casual circulation. No, the 
superb fiction in Redbook attracts an 
audience as keen about good reading 
as any other 1.500.000 are about a 
soap opera or symphony. They pay 
4 million dollars for Redbook enter- 
tainment, spend hours with each issue, 
turn to it many times. 

Redbook sets the stage for your sales 
message to the most powerful mass 
buying group in America — the young 
married woman. For a large majority 
of Redbook readers are in the home- 
making group under 35. 

So. a full page in every issue — cost- 
ing only $37,200 a year! — gives you 
continuous year long coverage. It 
should win commanding position for 
your product with Redbook’s impor- 
tant audience — an audience that is 5 
of America. 

Truly a rare opportunity to do a 
deep penetrating job of advertising. 

With more advertising space becom- 
ing available, it’s high time to consider 
Redbook’s National Show. 


HEDBO 


A DISTINCTIVE 
NATIONAL 







“Near-panic seized her. ‘He'll 
want to kiss me. she thought. ‘And 
itll be all wrong. But beeause it’s 
his fir~t night home. I've got to 
pretend that it’s all right, ”’ 


This fragment from “When You Come Back” by 
Alec Waugh, whose “No Truce with Time” first 
appeared in Redbook, tells you why Redbook is 


a distinctive show. Authors like Rose Franken 
(creator of “Claudia”), A. J. Cronin (“The Green 
Years”), Ursula Parrott (“Ex-Wife”) and many 


SHOW others make Redbook America’s magazine of fine 
fiction — with a following that is available for 


dominating advertising in Redbook and available 
as a unit nowhere else. 








2300 Supply Points , 


Every PIN marks a wholesale supply point. 


EVERY POINT is a Convenient source of supply 
for Texaco fuels and lubricants. 


ONE PURCHASING AGREEMENT sets up this serv- 





ice for all your plants, wherever located... 


INsURING each plant the benefits of product 
uniformity and so, uniformity of perform- 
ance and operating economy... 





The Texas Company 





... to serve all your plants — wherever located 


PLus improved quality of petroleum prod- 
ucts as a result of wartime developments 
and continuous research ... 


puus the services of skilled Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineers — to cooperate in increasing 
output, reducing costs. 

‘PHONE the nearest of the more than 2300 
wholesale supply points or write to The 
Texas Company, National Sales Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








—in all i 
48 States 
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This is your room at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Your home 
away from home. Here you can relax while you relive the 
day’s events, or plan the morrow’s, in the silence that is so 
conducive to good thinking. Or... 





If you want soft music, or late news, there’s a good radio. 
If you want refreshments, you can call Room Service, with 
speedy results. Remember, the Hotel Pennsylvania is one 
place where you really are a guest these days! 








If you’re feeling peppy and want fun and entertainment, 
you can find them right in the Hotel Pennsylvania. Lots of 
folks do... because the Pennsylvania specializes in spar- 
kling entertainment, with, of course, food and drinks to 
match ... at moderate prices! 


And when you're feeling sleepy, pull up that inviting 
snowy-white sheet on your bed... and you’re all set for one 
of the most restful nights ever. You’re off to sleep in no 
time on one of the Pennsylvania’s famous 537-coil spring 


mattresses. 


























Next morning as you pop into the Dining Room for 
breakfast, you look and feel bright as a newborn button. 
And, from the food and service you enjoy, you'd think every 
day at the Pennsylvania was a gala occasion. And it is! 
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YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
FOR VICTORY BONDS 








Peacetime Army and Navy. The War 
Department asked congressional approval 
of a postwar Army of 4,500,000 active 
and reserve troops. The figure includes 
Regular Army, National Guard, and Or- 
ganized Reserves, together with youths 
brought under military training. 

The Navy asked for a strength of 500,- 
000 men and 58,000 officers. and a fleet of 
1,079 vessels of all categories. 


Demobilization. Discharge rates were 
speeded slightly. Army separations for the 
first eight days of February were 220,000, 
indicating the month’s quota of 500,000 
would be exceeded. Weekly Navy discharges 
increased by 18,000 to reach 74,303. Ma- 
rine Corps releases increased 10 per cent. 

Point scores. The Navy announced that 
critical scores are to be reduced on April 
15 and May 2, to speed the discharge of an 
additional 13,800 officers and 153,500 en- 
listed personnel. The reductions follow: 

Male commissioned and warrant officers, 
from 37 to 36 points on April 15, and to 
35 on May 2; male enlisted personnel, 
from 30 to 29 on April 15, and to 28 on 
May 2; WAVE officers, from 26 to 25 on 
May 2; WAVE enlisted women, from 20 to 
19 on May 2; Navy Nurse Corps, from 26 
tc 25 on May 2. Exceptions are made in 
the cases of male doctors (decrease from 
+7 to 45 on April 15. and to 44 on May 2) 
and for naval aviators above the rank of 
ensign (a decrease from 24 to 23 on April 
15, and to 22 on May 2). A cut in Marine 
Corps critical scores, from 45 to 42 for 
male officers and enlisted men, was an- 
nounced to become effective on March 1. 

Emergency separations, Men and wom- 
en urgently needed in civilian life may re- 
ceive emergency separations. Included are 
college or university teachers needed for 
the instruction of veterans, and key indus- 
trial personnel needed in industries where 
low output is impeding reconversion. 


The March of the News 


Title Reg. U.S. 





Surplus clothing. The Army reported 
that large lots of clothing, which originally 
cost $11,000,000, had been declared sur- 
plus recently to ease the civilian clothing 
shortage. Included were 800,000 pairs of 
shoes and boots, miscellaneous trousers, 
coats, skirts, nurses’ uniforms, overcoats, 
jackets. cotton and woolen shirts, socks 
and underwear. 


Sugar stamps. Housewives were ad- 
vised by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to retain War Ration Book Four, for 
the purchase of sugar. The last stamp la- 
beled sugar is now in use, but spare stamps 
are to be designated sugar stamps from 
time to time. 


Nylons. An adequate supply of nylon 
hosiery by early summer was predicted by 
OPA. Production amounting to a_half- 
dozen pairs for every woman in the coun- 
try by July is OPA’s goal. Current, short- 
ages were attributed to a lack of certain 
special machinery soon to be available. 


Raw silk. The U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment reported that pure silk for ladies’ 
hosiery, dress goods, dresses and other gar- 
ments was coming back, through declara- 
tions of Army surplus and imports from 
Japan. Department reports indicate that 
Japan has stocks of raw silk running into 
millions of pounds. Quantities available in 
this country, it was said, will not be large, 
however, and prices will be high. 


Unemployment insurance. Veterans 
receiving unemployment benefits under the 
GI Bill of Rights totaled 962,800 on Feb- 
ruary 2, an increase of 122,057 in a single 
week. The Social Security Board reported, 
meanwhile, that claims for unemployment 
compensation totaled 2,217,000 on Feb. 2, 
or about 83,000 more than a week previ- 
ous, with 1,683,000 receiving payments. 
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HE LOOKED AT A POLYTHENE SHEET 
...and saw a better way to save food 





WHAT'S NEW. Smart raincoats and 
hoods of Du Pont polythene take full 
advantage of polythene’s light weight 
and toughness. Among some 40 other 
articles being manufactured from 
polythene sheeting by Boland Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, IIl., are shower curtains, 
garment bags, food covers. 





A year ago he was just a man with an 
idea. To make it a marketable product, 
he needed a material strong, tough, 
resilient and waterproof...found it in 
Du Pont polythene. Today his bowl 
covers are in many a refrigerator. 

One more new and better product... 
thanks to one man’s knowledge of the 
properties of a Du Pont plastic. 

Bowl covers, of course, are just one 
recent example. Another new product 
shown at left adds one more to the 
growing list of brain-children given 
reality by this versatile Du Pont plastic. 

Have you an up-to-date picture of 
today’s Du Pont plastics? There have 
been recent new developments. Write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


Plastics Dept.,Room592, Arlington,N.J. 
Refrigerator bowl covers, in assorted sizes, are 
made by Seal Sac, Inc., New York, N. Y. and 
Boland M fg.Co., Chicago, Ill. Polythene sheeting 
extruded by Visking Corp. Chicago, Ill. and The 
Plax Corp., Hartford, Conn. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











NO STONE 


o@ee memember ¢ ¢ ¢ when you were a kid 


. and the fish were biting in the creek down by the 
old mill? You wanted bait and you left ‘‘no stone 
unturned”’ to find it. 

During World War II, the Norfolk and Western 
Railway left no stone unturned to move its full quota 
of fighting forces and materials of war. Now that the 

_ war is over, the railroad is leaving no stone unturned 
to justify your preference for the N. & W.’s Precision 
Transportation. 

Many improvements are under way. We are worke- 
ing on the development of new-type coal burning 
locomotives, employing revolutionary principles of 
power. Freight and passenger equipment is being 
improved. Schedules are being speeded up. Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control is being expanded to ex- 
pedite the movement of traffic and increase safety. A 
new merchandise pier—one of the largest and most 
modern ever built—is being constructed at the 
N. & W.’s ocean terminal at the great port of Nor- 
folk, Va. 

All of these additions and betterments are under 
way. Even so, the Norfolk and Western is ready and 
equipped today to move your traffic, for the N. & W. 
has expended approximately $90,000,000 since the 
fall of 1939 for improvement and expansion of its 
facilities. 

Seventy-five per cent of the railroad’s freight and 
passenger traffic is moved by modern locomotive: 
less than ten years old, or locomotives that have beer 
completely modernized. Track is maintained at a high 
state of excellence—solid and strong. Terminals and 
yard facilities are modern and extensive. Manpower 
is efficient and experienced. _ 

In short, there has been no let-up on the N. & W. 
since Victory ...service will continue to be im- 


proved ... and to this end, we will leave no stone 


unturned. 


Norfolk... Western. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION. 











i Norfolk and Western trains connect the Midwest with the 
Virginia seacoast and the North and South. N. & W. representa- 
tives are located in most of the principal cities of the country. 
They are at your service. Call or write the nearest one to you. 
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Terms on which U.S. now should settle down to work are these..... 
Workers will have Government approval for wage increases of around 15 per 
cent; will get approval for a wage level about 33 per cent above January, 1941. 
Industry is promised approval for prices that put a floor under profits; 
that will assure a profit level in relation to net worth equal to prewar average. 
Consumers are assured higher prices for goods. Instead of few goods for 
which to pay the higher prices, however, it is expected that goods soon will 
be flowing freely, as labor and management get to work on the new wage-price basis. 
Wages and prices are to take the long-predicted turn upward. 
The upturn is to be within limits; is to be kept in hand by limiting the 
size of wage increases and the extent of price rises in the present cycle. 
The official hope is that the wage-price rise now occurring will be the last; 
that production will get going at a rate that will enable Government to step 
aside by or before 1947, with competition taking over the price-control job. 


Wage-rate rises will vary by regions, but will be in a 10 to 20 per cent 
range; will fit the pattern that Government fixed with its recommended raises. 
Prices, over all, will rise about 10 per cent by the year end. 
Salaries will rise, but not as much as wages, and, usually, not as much 
as prices rise. There will be a new Squeeze on white-collar groups as a result. 
Rents for new dwellings will rise a bit to cover rising costs. 
Living costs, which now are about 30 per cent above prewar,probably will 
be about 40 per cent above before the end of 1946, and may tend to stabilize there. 








Automobiles are to cost more than recent ceilings suggested. 

New homes are to cost more, as a result of the new wage and price rises. 

All kinds of electrical equipment are likely to go up in price. Household 
furnishings will gradually be marked up. Clothing will need to rise in price 
in many instances to meet the new formula for profit assurance. 

Food, temporarily, is likely to rise in price as adjustment is made in the 
formula for "parity" to take into account price rises in things farmers buy. 

Utility prices, eventually, will need to move up. 

Coal prices are going to go up in April or May, as wage increases and then 
price increases are made to settle a threatening strike in that industry. 











What has happened, in simple terms, is this: 

Wage increases were actively promoted by the White House. 

Price rises to offset wage rises were resisted by Government. 

Strikes developed as industry resisted wage increases that would be forced 
out of profits or out of capital, rather than out of a higher level of prices. 
Automobile-industry wheels were slowed nearly to a stop. A month-long strike 
in steel threatened to paralyze all of industry. Production was out of kilter. - 

A rise in price then had to occur to offset the effect of a rise in wages 
that Government itself promoted. The price rise now is to take place, gradually. 

There is not to be a runaway price rise, not an uncontrolled rise. It is 
to be orderly, maybe rather slow, but it is to come under the new rules. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMU..i.U..-- (Continued) 


We give you more details of wage-price formula on page 52. 


Mr. Truman will expect a bit of inflation to ease his troubles,to take 
the public mind from annoyances of the present period of strikes and shortage. 
Higher rates should satisfy millions of workers before next November. 
More goods in stores will begin to satisfy consumer wants after midyear. 
Prosperity, with values rising, with dollars flowing freely, will seem 
to be very good, will be an antidote to the irritations of recent months. 
Strikes should begin to fade into the background by midyear. Harold Ickes 
and his break with the Administration will pretty much be forgotten in a month. 
White House troubles will tend to wash out in the good times ahead, once there 
is completion of the difficult adjustment period of the present. 
Odds are strong that Mr. Truman will be renominated in 1948. With good 
times that appear to be ahead for 2 or 3 years, or even longer, there is at 
least a 50-50 prospect that the President can be re-elected. 











People in U.S. aren't to sacrifice to aid starving people abroad. 
After relief commitments are met, U.S. civilians will have left: 
Meat enough to supply 150 pounds per capita, against 126 before the war. 
Wheat flour amounting to 157 pounds per capita, against 153 in prewar. 
Whole milk in amount of 810 pounds, against 801 before the war. 
Eggs numbering 365 per person for the year, against 300 before the war. 
Butter will be scarce at around 10 pounds, but it isn't being shipped. 
Fats and oils will amount to 42.5 pounds per person, against 48 in prewar. 
U.S. consumers, on an average, will have 3,360 calories of food per 
person, while hundreds of millions abroad will be lucky to get 1,500. Idea that 
U. S. is to skimp to feed others is promoted to make people abroad think that 
something really is being done for them; is to promote self-satisfaction at home. 
Actually, U. S. people will sacrifice to the extent of a tinge of color in their bread. 








A 


Nylons to the extent of 6 pairs per customer are sugzested by midyear. 
Men's shirts are to continue scarce beyond midyear. 

Men's suits will be in short supply all during 1946. 

Abundance in many types of goods is not in sight before 1947. 

That's the official line as it is given to Congress at this time. 








Draft-law extension, maybe to August 1, is an increasing possibility, but 
not yet a probability. The law dies May 15 unless extended. 

Present 18-year-olds, deferred until end of present high-school term, may 
be combed over before the draft law is permitted to die. That is talked about. 

4-F's, age 18 through 25, are to be recombed with physical standards 

lowered in an effort to get 50,000 or more additional men for Army service. 

New attitude toward the draft is related to the world situation, to the 
clear indication that Russia is emphasizing military preparedness in years ahead. 











What Josef Stalin has just told the Russian people, in effect, is this: 
Capitalism tends to run into crises, into cyclical breakdowns. 
Crises then lead to war, as nations seek ways to improve their lot. 
War remains a threat for the future, so Russia, a noncapitalist state, 
must emphasize self-sufficiency and military preparedness for 15 or 20 years. 
Russia, like Britain and some other nations, obviously expects that U. S. 
is to have a boom and bust; is to have a period of prosperity, then a crack-up. 
U.S. for its part, is preparing just now to permit the inflation cycle 
to take one big turn; is set to approve a cycle of wage and price rises. The 
plan then is to maintain controls designed to keep wage and price cycle from 
taking still another turn, from going on into a boom and a relatively early bust. 








See also pages 13, 19, 24, 55, 83. 
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Something had to be done about it 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODS YEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tins happened all too often in the 
°20’s. Goodyear knew then — as now 
—that you can’t build a blowout- 
proof pneumatic tire. But Goodyear 
was firm in its determination to de- 
velop something that would remove 
the threat of serious or fatal injury 
from accidents caused by blowouts. 


Years of patient and costly re- 
search resulted in the Goodyear 
LifeGuard — an entirely new kind 
of safety tube — one of the greatest 
strides ever taken toward motoring 
safety. These diagrams show how 
the LifeGuard, in any make of tire, 
turns a blowout into a slow leak! 





1. Ordinary tube has 
but one air chamber. If 
tire blows, tube blows, 
too. 





3. The LifeGuard has 


two air chambers. If 
tire blows, only outer 
chamber flattens. 


2. Instantly both tire 
and tube go flat, fre- 
quently throwing car 
out of control. 


UiFeGUARD 





4. Air in reserve inner 


chamber supports car 
for a safe, gradual 
stop 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear also 
is an experienced worker with fabrics, 
metals, chemicals, plastics ... constantly 


developing new products that will be 


more useful to you. 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











GREW UP 
TOGETHER 


e The toaster... the iron... radio 
. washing machine and all the rest 
;.. these were the infant industries 
when plastics, too, were young. We 
have grown up together. For plastics 
. . . through efficient, economical 
insulation, helped open the way for 
electrical equipment expansion. 


The great INSUROK family of 
precision plastic products... made by 
Richardson .. . has shared proudly 
in this growth. For many years, easy- 
to-handle Laminated INSUROK has 
been punched, drilled, sawed, turned 
and milled into millions of insula- 
tion parts for, and by, industries 
everywhere. INSUROK is equally as 
ready today to help you improve 
tomorrow’s products. Why not con- 
sult Richardson Plasticians now? Feel 
free to write... without obligation! 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


MELROSE PARK. ILL LOCKLAND NCINNAT ‘ 4 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N NDIANAPOLIS NC 
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YOU CAN obtain new instructions from 
the Treasury Department on how to file 
tax returns for a corporation operating on 
a fiscal-year basis beginning in 1945 and 
ending in 1946. A mimeograph rulmg, just 
issued by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, gives detailed instructions for com- 
puting income and excess-profits taxes for 
such corporations. 


YOU CANNOT expect to reduce the 
weekly wages of your employes to offset 
losses in business income resulting from 
cancellation of Government contracts. The 
Wage Stabilization Board turns down the 
proposal of one company for a 10 per cent 
cut in the wages of certain employes fol- 
lowing such cancellations. 


YOU CAN disregard former price ceil- 
ings for a number of nonferrous metals. 
Price controls are dropped by the Office of 
Price Administration for 30 
metals, many of which are in abundant 


groups of 


supply. 


YOU CAN obtain information on the 
Army’s latest policy regarding renegotia- 
tion of war contracts from a revision of 
procurement regulations just issued by the 
War Department. The most important 
changes in policy relate to mandatory 
pricing and repricing of articles and serv- 
ices provided for the Army. 


YOU CANNOT avoid a penalty for fail- 
ing to file an income tax return on time, 
merely by filing a “tentative” return. The 
U.S. Tax Court holds that the filing of a 
tentative return by one taxpayer is not 
sufficient to excuse him from a delinquency 
penalty for failure to file within the time 
prescribed by law. 


YOU CANNOT expect an increase in 
the ceiling prices of lead in the near fu- 
ture. To put an end to widespread reports 
to the contrary, the Office of Economic 
Stabilization announces that present price 
ceilings will be maintained for this metal. 


YOU CAN expect more burlap during 
the current quarter for manufacturing 
bags. CPA announces that an additional 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions; 








allotment of about 23,000,000 yards of 


burlap is being made available to manu- 
facturers. 


YOU CANNOT safely build up a large 
inventory of men’s shirts and nylon hose 
that vou manufacture. The Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration is calling on in- 
dividual manufacturers who have ac. 
quired “excessive” supplies of these two 
items to stop production until their in- 
ventories reduced to “reasonable” 
levels. 


are 


YOU CANNOT, in restoring a veteran 
to his former position, always be required 
to give him the same wage increases re- 
ceived by his successor. In one case, a fed- 
eral district court rules that a returned vet- 
eran was not entitled, under the Selective 
Service Act, to the higher wages that were 
paid to his successor because of individual 
ability and skill. 


YOU CAN obtain, from the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, a list of fire-extinguisher 
patents, seized from former enemy na- 
tionals, which are available for licensing on 
a royalty-free basis. The Custodian re- 
ports that 12 patents on that 
smother flames with foam are available to 
American citizens. 


devices 


YOU CAN raise the ceiling prices of cer- 
tain types of hardwood lumber produced 
in your mills. In a move to increase pro- 
duction of this building material, the 
Office of Price Administration grants a 
10 per cent increase in manufacturers’ 
ceiling prices for all standard grades of 
oak, pecan and miscellaneous hardwood 
flooring. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get a postpone- 
ment of a collective-bargaining election 
in your plant if outbreaks of violence are 
occurring among rival labor factions. In 
one such case, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ordered a postponement. 


* * 


YOU CAN apply to CPA for a prefer- 
ence rating to obtain materials and equip- 
ment needed to manufacture cast-iron 
radiators. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unitep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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How American Seating Company cuts its 
labor accounting costs almost in half! 


Several years ago in the face of 
growing complications in labor ac- 
counting, the American Seating 
Company of Grand Rapids installed 
National Industrial Accounting 
Machines. 


Immediately, the cost of payroll 
production per employee was re- 
duced 41%. The direct over-all sav- 
ing was approximately $25,000 per 
year. Earlier and more accurate 
reports were obtained. The total 
cost of the new system was less than 
the annual saving. 

Here’s what the National system does 
for American Seating: Payroll check for 
each employee showing in printed fig- 
ures gross pay, amount of each deduc- 
tion, and net amount of check. A com- 
plete payroll summary and detailed 
employee’s earnings record showing 
same printed data. Distribution of costs 
by department and by job. Elimina- 


tion of direct labor distribution work 
formerly done by cost department and 
factory clerks. 


The American Seating Com- 
pany’s business is building a large 
part of the nation’s school desks 
and seating for theatres, audito- 
riums, and transportation. Its in- 
stallations range from Radio City 
Music Hall to the smallest school 
room, 


However, the size or nature of the 
business does not matter. There is 
a National Accounting Machine for 
every plan of industrial and payroll 
accounting as well as for all types of 
business accounting. Let a National 
representative examine your needs 
and make recommendations with- 
out obligation to you. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 





Two types of National Accounting Machines used 
by the American Seating Co 





CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 











The Atomic Bomb, Jet Propulsion, Radar and other 
spectacular children of war-inspired brains have 
made obsolete many pre-Pearl Harbor conceptions. 


How will highways generally— 
and our proposed 15 billion dollar 
inter-regional highway system in 
up to the 


standards of this new age? 


particular — measure 


Conceived prior to the war as 
a military defense measure as well 
as a commercial asset, this coast-to- 
coast system was approved by the 
U. S. Public Roads Administration. 


These roads were supposed to 
meet vehicle “dimensions and 
weight to be expected 20 years 
from the date of construction”. But 
































ACTUAL WIDTH OF 
MILITARY VEHICLE 106” 


“LIMITED TO 
96” WIDTH 


—the proposed specifications are 
already obsolete! 


And this is no criticism of the 
planners who did an excellent job. 
No one could foresee the rapid de- 
velopments of wartime transporta- 
tion. 


Fortunately, there is still time to 
stop and re-examine the specifica- 
tions before construction is started. 


Maximum vehicle width, for ex- 
ample, is specified as 96”. 


Present military vehicles, of the 
fast mobile type used by our armies 
in the European war, exceed these 
specifications. 


Even our armored cars, which in 
the language of the Army are “to 
provide high speed mobility, de- 
fensive fire power and crew protec- 
tion for reconnaissance”, have a 
width of 106 inches. 


When it comes to weight, one 
of our typical high-speed self- 
propelled artillery units has a gross 
weight of 66,000 Ibs. According 
to the proposed highway formula, 
including bridges, the gross per- 
missible weight for this vehicle 
would only be 44,700 Ibs. 





Specifications published on page 
94 House Document £379, Inter- 
Regional Highways, state, “All 
roadways and structures built on 
the inter-regional system shall 
provide, either in their imme- 
diate design or feasible modi- 
fications thereof, for the pas- 
sage and support of vehicles 
and combinations of vehicles of 
the following dimensions and 
weight in the frequency and 
distribution of such dimensions 
and weight to be expected 20 
years after construction.” 











IT IS PARTICULARLY IM- 
PORTANT THAT BRIDGES 
DO NOT REMAIN AS WEAK 
LINKS IN THE CHAIN. THEY 
MUST MATCH THE CAPAC. 
ITY OF THE HIGHWAYS! 


These roads, during peacetime, 
will be used by the nation’s com- 
merce and in accordance with the 
history of such use, the highways 
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\ 66,000 LBS. 7 
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PRESCRIBED 
HIGHWAY LIMITATION 44,700 LBS. 


will in all probability be eventually 
paid for by those who use them. 


We need these highways quickly 
—not only for national safety, but 
for national industrial progress. 


* * 


LET US GET STARTED AT 
ONCE. BUT —LET US FIRST 
BE SURE WE ARE STARTED 
ALONG THE RIGHT LINES 
BY RE-CHECKING OUR SPEC- 
IFICATIONS WITH MILITARY 
AND VEHICLE ENGINEERS 
AS WELL AS THE ROAD 
BUILDING AUTHORITIES. 








woRLD's LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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DETROIT 32 
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NEW SQUEEZE ON SALARIES: 
EFFECT OF WAGE-PRICE RISE 


Increase in Living Cost as Pay Cut for Persons on Fixed Incomes 


Prospect that retail workers, 
schoolteachers, executives 
will be worse off than in ‘39 


A new squeeze is ahead for persons who 
live on salaries and investments, and for 
workers who are not organized. The 
squeeze on this big group of persons al- 
ready is severe. It now is to become more 
severe as living costs rise due to price ad- 
ditions made necessary by wage-rate in- 
creases for organized workers. 

Not everybody is going to get an in- 
crease in rate of pay as a result of the wage 
adjustments now taking place and to take 
place. Increases, principally, are going to 
men in unions who make up barely one 
third of the persons working outside of ag- 
riculture. Yet higher prices brought on by 
increased wages are paid by all consumers. 
These increases are expected to lead to a 
price rise that will add about 10 per cent 
to the cost of living by the end of 1946. 

Earnings. The measurement that fol- 
lows shows the actual average earnings of 
automobile workers, farmers, schoolteach- 
ers and workers in retail trade officially 
reported through 1945. It takes into ac- 
count wage increases now Officially recom- 
mended for automobile workers, who are 
considered representative of organized 
workers. It then shows the “real” income 
of various groups, the actual dollar in- 
come adjusted for cost of living increases 
since 1939 officially reported to date plus 
a cost increase of 10 per cent that is 
probable for this year. 

Automobile workers, on this basis, 
earned an average of $1,711 in 1939, work- 
ing a 40-hour week at straight-time pay. 
These workers are more highly paid than 
many other organized workers, but their 
increases in hourly rates of pay are com- 
parable to others. By 1945, auto workers 
made an average of $2,748, and this dollar 
income is to be increased to $2,970 for a 
full year worked at the new scale of hourly 
pay and assuming a 40-hour week. This 
new scale assumes that auto workers will 
receive average increases of 15 per cent, a 
conservative estimate in the light of set- 
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tlements calling for higher increases that 
are being made by some companies. 
“Real” income of these workers, after 
adjustment for living-cost increases and 
for taxes, was $2,011 in 1945, compared 
with $1,711 in 1939. “Real” income, or 
purchasing power, in the first full year at 





—Ford News Bureau 
AUTO WORKER 


likely to stay there during 1946. The 
average farmer still will have $1,953 of 
“real” income left in 1946. He is about 
85 per cent better off than in 1939. 
Schoolteachers, on an average, earned 
$1,408 in 1939. Their income had risen to 
$1,786 on the average in 1945. It is likely 





—U. S. Office of Education 


SCHOOLTEACHER 


. «+ for one, gain; for the other, loss 


new pay rates and assuming a 10 per cent 
cost-of-living rise, will be $1,977, or slightly 
less than last year, but 16 per cent above 
the prewar income. 

Unorganized workers are represented 
by retail trade as an example. An average 
worker in retail trade had $1,101 of in- 
come in 1939. He had $1,468 in 1945 and 
may get no substantial raise now. If liv- 
ing costs rise as expected, the “real” in- 
come of this worker will be down to 
$1,021. His position thus will not be as 
good as it was before the war. 

Farmers, relatively, are on the favorable 
side. An average farmer—that is, farm 
operator as distinct from the farm worker 
—had, in 1939, $1,056 of net income. By 
1945, that net had risen to $2,930, and it is 





to stay at that average level in 1946. 
Teachers represent the situation confront- 
ing the millions of workers in government- 
al and private-salaried jobs that do not 
lead to frequent or large pay increases. 
The “real” income of this salaried teacher, 
despite pay increases in the war period, 
was off to $1,358 in 1945, and, with cost- 
of-living increases now in sight, it will fall 
to about $1,242 this vear. Thus, a worker 
in this class is 12 per cent worse off than 
before the war despite the fact that pay 
has risen. Living-cost increases have more 
than kept pace with pay increases. 

A junior executive serves as an illustra- 
tion of what is happening to the relative 
position of a higher-income class. This man 
may have received $5,000 of income in 
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1939. He probably has had a 15 per cent 
increase since 1939, and, m dollars, is earn- 
ing $5,750. Taxes. however, take a_ real 
slice out of income in this class. In addi- 
tion, this man has felt the rise in cost of 
living, although probably not as much as 
the lower-paid workers, and will feel the 
further rise that is ahead. In purchasing 
power of income left after taxes, he has 
$3.564 im real income He has been 
squeezed and is to be 28 per cent worse 
off than before the war, unless he can get 
another pay increase. 

A senior executive points up this situa- 
tion In even more strikine form. This ex- 
ecutive earned a salary of $10,000 in 1939, 
as an example. He, too, has had a 15 per 
cent increase to S$11.500. With taxes taken 


t 


out and in light of living-cost increases. 
this man had 87.069 left in the way of 
“real” income in 1945. With living costs 
now likely to rise another 10 per cent, he 
will have purchasing power, in terms of 
dollars, of 86,624, provided he does not get 
another increase. He is to be 32 per cent 
worse off than before the war, although he 
has had an increase of 81.500 in his pay 
checks. Taxes hit him hard. Living-cost in- 
creases, although they may not affect him 
as much as they affect the other groups of 
workers mentioned, take another slice out 
of the purchasing power of his income. 

What is happening is that middle-in- 
come groups and persons living on rela- 
tively fixed incomes are losing out in com- 
parative position. 

Organized workers, in unions, are gain- 
ing through demands that are constant. 
They are profiting from their political 
power. Government has encouraged their 
demands and is intervening to help them 
win wage increases. It is not showing the 
same amount of interest in unorganized 


workers, who lack comparable political 
power. 

Farmers, also well organized and politi- 
cally potent, have gained, too. They have 
the protection of a Government formula 
that guarantees price and income to a de- 
gree. The Government also is on their side. 

Middle-income groups, though better 
off in the first place than farmers and or- 
ganized workers, are feeling the squeeze 
badly. Taxes are used to slice into their in- 
come and reduce them closer to the “real” 
income level of the wage earners than they 
were before the war. They have no organ- 
ization and do not receive increases as 
quickly as the organized groups. 

Fixed-income groups also have suffered 
a loss in purchasing power. While divi- 
dends are being paid regularly, they have 
not increased much. Interest rates have 
declined, so that income from interest is 
lower except for those whose investments 
have increased. Earning power of invested 
dollars has gone down sharply. Where in- 
vestors once could get 6 per cent on mort- 
gages, they now can get +14 per cent if 
they can find the mortgages. Interest from 
Government bonds averages around 2 per 
cent, as against +14 per cent after the last 
war. Profit controls, high taxes and wage 
demands limit what corporations might 
otherwise pay out in dividends. 

There are to be other effects, too, of this 
squeeze on incomes of salaried and unor- 
ganized groups. 

A shift in purchasing power will re- 
sult. Wage earners have more money to 
spend, and they are more likely than some 
other groups to spend to the limit of their 
incomes. Middle-income groups possibly 
will save less money than in the past, 
will find it necessary to spend more of 
what they earn. Farmers are likely to spend 
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more freely, knowing there will be a big 
market for their products for some time. 

This shift is in line with the New Deal 
theory that heavy saving should be dis- 
couraged, and lower-income groups that 
spend most of their earnings should come 
up in income while other groups level off, 

The wage earner, however, will not al- 
ways be in such a relatively favorable 
situation. When the turn away from boom 
and inflation comes, wage earners will 
lose through unemployment. Salaried 
workers, on the other hand, tend to hold 
their incomes when deflation replaces. in- 
flation as the dominant force. With a de- 
cline in the cost of living, the relative po- 
sition of salaried and fixed-income groups 
improves while the position of the wage- 


— 


earner group goes down. 

Right now, however, the shift is very 
great and is to have its effect on purchas- 
ing power and the duration of the recovery 
period. Wage earners cannot buy all of 
the goods they produce. If prices go up 
far enough fast enough, it may be that 
other groups will not be in a mood to buy 
or be able to buy as freely as they now 
are buying, and a setback might come 


earlier than otherwise. 
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AUTO WORKER 




















10 PER CENT COST-OF-LIVING RISE IN 1946 





*AFTER FEDERAL INCOME TAXES, AND ADJUSTED 
FOR LIVING-COST RISE SINCE 1939. ASSUMES 


RETAIL TRADE WORKER 
DOWN $80 


SCHOOL TEACHER 
DOWN $166 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 
DOWN $1,406 
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Formula for Economic Peace: 


Stabilization at a Higher Level 
Reshuffling of Men and Powers for New Struggle Against Inflation 


Victory for Mr. Snyder, 
who wanted incentives 
for boost in production 


The long-awaited wage-price policy 
finally has emerged from the White House. 
Its big purpose is to break through the 
barrier of strikes and get production start- 
ed. Its over-all effect is to move both wages 
and prices up a few notches and demand 
that the new line be held. It reshuffles men 
and powers for the new fight against infla- 
tion. Administration hopes for a business 
boom are high. 

Long and arduous work went into the 
preparation of the new policy. It took 
President Truman almost a month to ex- 
tricate himself from a tangle of conflicting 
advice. Aides argued. Principles were ex- 
pounded. Policies were written down and 
rubbed out. Officials threatened to quit. 
New jobs were worked out. And al] the 
while a creeping paralysis of strikes was 
bringing the national economy to a stand- 
still. 

Day after day, and week after week, as 
the strikes spread and industry after in- 
dustry closed down, Mr. Truman stood in 
the midst of his arguing advisers and wait- 
ed for them to come up with a solution. 
Time after time, White House officials said 
the decision would be announced “tomor- 





—Acme 
OES‘S BOWLES 
+ +. over-all supervision, not just prices 
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row,” or that the new wage-price policy 
plan was “imminent.” 

At the beginning, the problem had been 
regarded as simply devising a formula for 
agreeing to a rise in the price of steel to 
offset wage increases in that industry. It 
was thought to be as simple as that. But 
the argument over higher steel prices dis- 
closed that the Administration must probe 
deeper for a solution. New strikes and new 
questions added daily to the confusion and 
the complexities. In the end, a plan had to 
be evolved for changing both wage and 
price policies, for clamping partial wage 


























—Carlisle in New York Tribune 


THE END OF A NOBLE EXPERIMENT 


controls back, and for rearranging admin- 
istrative procedures. 

Paul A. Porter becomes the key figure 
in the new arrangement. Mr. Porter moves 
from the chairmanship of the Federal 
Communications Commission into the old 
post of Chester Bowles as head of the 
Office of Price Administration. Mr. Bowles, 
who fought so long and stubbornly against 
a change in the price level, becomes head 
of the re-established Office of Economic 
Stabilization. 

At 41, Mr. Porter has had almost 14 
years of experience in Washington, most 
of it in Government. He is a native of 


Er 





—thaatie & Betas 
OPA‘S PORTER 
2» - over-all objectives, not details 


Missouri, a graduate of the University of 
Kentucky Law School and a former news- 
paperman. He has done publicity and legal 
work for the Agriculture Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, for a radio chain, and for the 
Democratic National Committee. Mr. Por- 
ter headed the rent-control section of OPA 
for a year and organized the present rent- 
control program. He also served as asso- 
ciate administrator of the War Food Ad- 
ministration and as associate director of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization. 

Mr. Porter is personable and capable. 
He likes to get along with people, and 
does. He is well liked on Capitol Hill. His 
general philosophy on prices and inflation 
holds close to the line that has been laid 
down by Mr. Bowles. But his background 
indicates that he might be less disposed 
to fight stubbornly for every detail. He 
might yield a point to attain his over-all 
objective.« 

New job for Mr. Bowles. The hand of 
Mr. Bowles is not being removed entirely 
from the price-control machinery, how- 
ever. In his new job, Mr. Bowles will have 
general supervision over both OPA and 
the Wage Stabilization Board. Mr. Bowles 
will have veto power over price decisions. 
And he will pay particular attention to the 
task of keeping wages in line with prices. 

The former OPA head will have another 
task, too. Mr. Bowles will be assigned to 
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—MacGovern in New York Post 


PAPA FIX? 


take to Congress the fight for broadening 
and extending stabilization laws. He has 
become a symbol of the fight against in- 
flation, not only to the country generally, 
but also to Congress. He will stay in the 
Administration to carry that fight through 
its next stages. 


much, went on inside the White House for 
weeks while industry after industry closed, 
strikers fought stubbornly for wage in- 
creases, and the nation waited for goods. 
Time after time, the presidential aides 
came close to agreement, only to find that 
a new impediment stood in their way. 

Early in the proceedings, it was thought 
that, if a price rise was given to the steel 
industry, a strike might be averted there; 
and that certain other minor alterations 
in the price structure might be made and 
no over-all policy would be needed. Mr. 
Bowles favored an increase of $2.50 a ton 
in the price of steel. But Mr. Snyder was 
convinced that an increase of $+ a ton was 
needed. Negotiations failed and a strike 
developed. 

Even then, the first thought was that, 
if the steel strike could be settled, it would 
not be necessary to work out a general 
formula. The first approach was the simple 
one, directed only at finding a way by 
which the steel plants could be gotten back 
into production. But Judge John C. Collet, 
the Stabilization Administrator, argued 
that this might not be quite legal. He said 
any decision to raise steel prices should 
flow from a broad general policy: that the 
decision should not be made first and a 
policy built around it. 





Snyder victory? In a_ sense, 
the new policy represents a victory 
for John W. Snyder, the Reconver- 
sion Director. Mr. Bowles and Mr. 
Porter, in their fight to establish and 
hold new lines of prices and wages, 
will have more freedom to make 
their own decisions. They will be 
less subject to the dictates of Mr. 
Snyder than Mr. Bowles was before. 
But it was Mr. Snyder who carried 
through and won the battle for 
breaking the price line and putting 
a floor under profits. 

Mr. Snyder argued that, if the 
barrier of strikes could be broken 
and the wheels of industry could be 
started again, the other problems 
would take care of themselves. His 
point of view was that a little infla- 
tion might be permitted if it would 
accomplish this result. He felt that 
the big thing to be achieved was to 
get the machinery of production 
started, to get goods moving. In this 
sense. Mr. Snyder won his point. 

That is one of the three basie ideas un- 
derlying the new policy. The Administra- 
tion’s first hope is that plants will start 
turning out new goods. The second is that, 
this will bring prosperity that will take the 
Democrats through the November elec- 
tions to another victory. The third is that 
the fight against inflation can be fought 
more successfully from higher ground. 

Product of strife. The fight over 
whether the price line should be broken, 
broken, and by 





how it should be how 
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THE MATCHMAKER 


those most intimately concerned with the 
difficulties was called into the conferences. 
Not until the situation began to get out of 
hand were James F. Byrnes, the Secretary 
of State, and Fred M. Vinson, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, both old hands at 
stabilization work, called into the 
conferences. 

Talks of the top officials brought 
only general ideas. Then the staff 
workers of the different stabilization 
and OPA units were set to work. 
They produced five separate plans 
which agreed upon only one point 
—that wage controls were needed if 
price controls were to be effective. 
Three of the plans called for direct 
wage controls. Two provided indi- 
rect controls. 

These ranged from a reinstate- 
ment of the full wartime wage con- 
trols, which had been discarded, to 
the use of some indirect formula for 
relating prices to wages, but which 
would not require the approval of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, as 
would the first. But labor 
strongly opposed to the imposition 
of new and firm wage controls. 








Was 








—Carlisie in New York Tribune 


SEARCHING FOR THE MAGIC PASSWORD 


Other considerations arose. The presi- 
dential aides had visions of strife in the 
coal industry this spring. They figured 
that, if an exception to the existing price 
formula was made to take care of an in- 
crease for the steel industry, John L. 
Lewis, the head of the United Mine Work- 
ers, would take no less for his miners. 

Search for a formula. That set the 
group off in search of a formula that might 
be used to solve the developing problems. 
At first only the topmost aides took part. 
And, for a time, only a small group of 


Nevertheless, as the group talked 
its way toward the final policy, wage 
controls were retained in the final 
formula, on the basis of new high wage 
levels. For labor, there is some reassur- 
ance in the designation of Mr. Bowles 
as the man will endeavor to 
keep the veteran’s wages and prices in 
balance. 

The net result of the weeks of battling 
is that the Administration aides found a 
way by which they think the fight against 
inflation can be continued from a higher 
level. It took weeks to find it. But one 
labor leader said it could have been done 
in 30 minutes. 
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Enjoy lop News and Sports Events as You Dine 


.»» by Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow ,, 


Tomorrow’s box seats for the things you don’t 
want to miss can be your favorite restaurant, 
where, on full-scale screens, the game is covered 


in sight and modulated sound, play by play. Full 


OU can enjoy, too. a whisky not to be compared with any taste you may have 
known...very light, very clean-tasting...a delicate blend of Canada’s finest 
whiskies. Tonight. discover for yourself what hundreds of thousands, at home 


and abroad, have found these past few years—that Seagram’s V.O. Canadian is 


Canadian whisky at its glorious best. 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


i a 
color television will bring you highlight news... 2 
A) 


the pageantry of parades...the performances of 
great stars. All on screens so placed that you can 


enjoy every scene without shifting your position. 
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The “John Bull,” built in 1831 A Pennsylvania Railroad locomotive of 1865 Power in 1902 for the Pennsylvania Special, Russ 
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America’s oldest original locomotive forerunner of the Broadway Limited | son | 
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THIS YEAR—1946—marks a century of progress by the Pennsylvania Railroad in service to the 
) § ) ) and 
American people. Reflecting the tremendous industrial growth of the Country itself, this service Ste 
) boost 
Ss 
has steadily advanced from a few trains a day to 1,340 passenger trains and 3,170 freight trains daily, 60,00 
¥ ° - en ° ° ° ° ° ° 7 vear 
operating over 10,114 miles of line extending from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. Now, as we tuall 
ally 
prepare to move into a second century, our combined research, engineering and shop facilities are Pig 
. tons, 
producing new trains, new locomotives, new cars, new comforts and new technical achievements ... ducec 
to add still another chapter of transportation progress that has continued for one hundred years. " 
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RUSSIAN AIMS, 1946 TO 1966: 
POWER EQUAL TO THAT OF U.S. 


Trend to Heavy Industry With Living Standards Rising Only Slightly 


Advantages of Soviet in 
natural resources and 
youth of its population 


Russia is preparing herself to meet an- 
other war. Through a series of new five- 
year plans, she intends to develop indus- 
trial, productive and_ potential military 
strength to match, in 20 years, the present 
might of the only comparable world power, 
the United States. 

This becomes apparent from the recent 
speech of Premier Josef Stalin, the full 
text of which appears in this issue of The 
United States News, beginning on page 83. 
’ Russia, wary of trouble in the capitalist 
' world, is to concentrate on building up 
’ her own national defenses, to become eco- 
~ nomically self-sufficient and militarily se- 
- cure “against any eventuality.” 
| Premier Stalin, in effect, says capitalism 
‘runs in cycles of alternating booms and 
erises; that the U. S., as the dominant 
capitalist nation, is headed for economic 
troubles in the future and that such 
troubles could lead to the danger of war, 
which might pit this country and Russia 
against each other. 

The goal, therefore, is to build Russia 
into an industrial colossus to measure up 
to the United States. Russian emphasis is 
to be placed on heavy-industry expansion, 
the foundation of national power. Russia’s 
standard of living is to rise somewhat, 
rationing is to end, and the output of con- 
sumer goods is to be stepped up. But the 
emphasis, for 15 to 20 years, is to be on in- 
dustrial growth. 

The Stalin plans for a_ self-sufficient 
Russia of the future now force a compari- 
son between the potential strength. of the 
U.S. and the Soviet. 

In industry, here is what Russia plans, 
and what the U.S. now has: 

Steel production in Russia is to be 
boosted from 18,300,000 tons in 1940 to 
60,000,000 tons annually. U.S. plants last 
year turned out 79,719,451 tons, and ac- 
tually have more capacity if needed. 

Pig-iron goal of the Soviet is 50,000,000 
tons, almost up to the 54,167,082 tons pro- 
duced here in 1945. 

Coal. Russia wants to get production 
up to 500,000,000 tons, compared with 
U.S. output of 575,000,000 tons last year. 

Oil production of Russia is to be forced 
upward from 217,000,000 barrels in 1940 
to an output of 420,000,000 barrels a year. 
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RUSSIAN WORKERS 
...-in 15 to 20 years, an industrial colossus 


U.S. production in 1945 was 1,712,- 
600,000. 

In all industry the high U.S. production 
figures were set under the pressures of war, 
which greatly increased plant capacity. 
With the incentive for war production re- 
moved, U.S. output probably will taper off 
in the next few years. Russia, on the other 
hand, is to expand the plants she built 
for war. 

In war production since 1939, U.S. 
and Russian plants, in their peak years, 
produced these quantities of arms: 
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Airplanes. Russia got airplane produc- 
tion up to 40,000 a year. The U.S. turned 
out 96.359 in its best year and made a 
total of 297,000 aircraft in the five years 
between July, 1940, and July, 1945. 

Tanks, armored vehicles and _self-pro- 
pelled guns: Russia at the rate of 30,000 a 
year: U.S. produced 47,723 at the peak. 

Machine guns, heavy and light: Russia, 
450,000; U.S., 830,584. 

Rifles, all types: Russia, 5,000,000; U.S., 
6,377 434. 

By forcing up industrial capacity to the 
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level of the United States, Russia is to 
have the means, if necessary, of produc- 
ing armaments at or above the rate 
achieved by this country in World War II. 

Population is to be an important factor 
in the future of both countries. 

The U. S. now has a total population un- 
officially estimated at 140,000,000. It may 
reach into the neighborhood of 160,000,- 
000 by 1970. 

Russia, on the other hand, has a present 
population of about 192,000,000. Because 
of the high birth rate and youthful age- 
average, her population in 1970 has been 
officially forecast at 250,000,000. That is 
prewar Russia alone. By drawing on an- 
nexed Baltic states, the Russian population 
of 1970 may well exceed 430,000,000. And 
that makes no allowance for possible ex- 
pansion into Asia. 

Military man power. By 1970, Russia 
alone will have 32,000,000 men between 
the ages of 20 and 34 years; will have 
22,000,000 men in the ideal army-age 
group of 20 to 29 years. The U.S., by 
1970, probably will have 18,000,000 men 
aged 20 to 34 years, about 10,500,000 of 
them between 20 and 29. Russia’s 32,000,- 
000 will be only slightly under the com- 
bined military-age man power of the U.S., 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy. 

The huge population of the future, al- 
most thrice that of the U.S., can act as a 
drag on Russia. Because of the numbers 
of people, the standard of living is to re- 
main low by American levels throughout 
the foreseeable future. Many economists 
say Russia, on a per capita basis, never 
will approach the industrial wealth of the 
United States. 
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Natural resources of Russia have not 
begun to be fully measured yet, at a time 
when the U.S. is beginning to foresee the 
end of some of its richest deposits. With 
wide stretches of the country still unex- 
plored, Russia already claims more than 
50 per cent of the known world supply of 
many minerals and other raw materials 
vital to industrial growth. 

Russia’s wealth im raw materials is 
shown by the fact: that, for 100 years, 
she has been a steady exporter of grain, 
timber, manganese, chrome, iron, leather, 
hides and oil seeds. She wilfeed to con- 
tinue exports in order to pay for finished 
goods she hopes to import. One Govern- 


ment expert on Russia now calculates that? 


the Soviet will be able to export $500.- 
000,000 worth of goods a year. 

Timber areas of the U.S. were being cut 
during the war at a rate faster than they 
were being replenished. Conservation pro- 
grams now have been set up to restore the 
U.S. forests, although Canada’s vast tim- 
ber acreages frequently are taken into 
account as an American asset. 

Russia claims first place in the world 
in timber resources. She has more than 
300,000,000 acres of timber in Asiatic Rus- 
sia alone, much of it still unexplored. The 
Caucasus contains 18,600,000 acres of tim- 
ber which has just begun to be harvested. 

Coal deposits in the U.S. are generally 
regarded as inexhaustible. Russia has 20 
per cent of the world’s known deposits, 
with many potential coal-bearing areas yet 
unexplored. In addition she has extensive 
peat deposits. 

Oil. The U.S. has proved reserves of 


20.000.000.000 barrels, sufficient to last 18 










years at the prewar consumption rate. 
Some geologists say the figure is mislead- 
ing, however, and that U. S. probably can 
count on adequate oil supplies for 80 years 
without taking into account the oil wealth 
of neighboring Canada and Mexico or the 
deposits in Alaska. 

Russia, for her part, already claims 58.7 
per cent of the known oil reserves of the 
world. In addition she is moving her in- 
fluence into other oil regions of the East. 
No official estimate of her oil reserves, in 
barrels, has been made. But, with her con- 
sumption rate far below that of the U. S., 
the exhaustion of her oil wealth is not in 


sight. 


‘von. ore in the U.S. is plentiful, but 

‘it.is low grade. The best of U. S. 
acl more than 60 per cent 
fade Mesabi Range ores 
} : or so at present 
consumption ratet of new iron- 
ore deposits in Canada Hae, built up the 
potential for North America, and the U. §, 
has a superabundance of low-grade ore de- 
posits, but they cost more to mine and to 
transport. 

Russia now claims 53 per cent of the 
known iron-ore deposits of the world. 
Much of her ore is high grade and mining 
thus far has made but slight inroads into 
the supply. A recently discovered range in 
Siberia, now being worked, yields ore con- 
taining 79 to 80 per cent iron. Explora- 
tions are to be accelerated. 

Other minerals. The U.S. has an un- 
limited supply of such things as nitrogen, 
magnesium, potash. Deposits of copper are 
expected to last 34 years, zine 19, gold 14, 
lead 12, silver 11, bauxite 9. In practically 
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all these deposits, Russia can match or 
excel the U.S., with much of her territory 
yet unexplored. 

” Rubber. Russia, during the war, de- 
veloped synthetic-rubber processes equal in 
efficiency to those of the U.S. In addition 
a rubber-yielding plant, Kok-sagyz, was 
discovered in 1931 and now is extensively 
cultivated throughout the Soviet Union as 
a source of natural rubber. 


~Farm.production can be almost limit- 


Jess in the Soviet, although weather has a 


“tendency to limit varieties of crops. Grains 


and fibers are the principal yield of most 


“farms. Meehanization, even before the war, 


was in wider use in Russia than in the U.S. 
Russia’s factories turn out more combines 


and other farm implements than those of 


this country. 

Transportation within her own country 
is one of the immediate hindrances to 
Russia’s plans for industrial expansion. 
She needs highways and railroads to push 
the development of Eastern Russia and 
to link industrial areas already established. 

Railroad trackage in Russia, according 
to the most recent figures available, 
amounts to about 58,000 miles, much of 
it single track and big stretches of it war- 
damaged. The U.S., by comparison, has 
941,700 miles of main-line railroad track- 
age. 

Highways of top quality for all-weather 
use are almost unknown in many parts 
of Russia. The U.S. has 3,000,000 miles of 
main highways, almost half of them hard- 
surfaced. 

Vehicles. Russia -already has restored 
big locomotive shops which were damaged 
by war. Automotive production by 1950 
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is planned at the rate cf 1,000,000 units a 
year, ranging from small passenger cars 
to seven-ton, heavy-duty trucks. Automo- 
tive output in the U.S. by 1950 is expected 
to be at the rate of 6,000,000 cars and 
trucks annually. The industry expects de- 
mand to maintain that rate for several 
years. 

The first job to be done in Russia’s 
postwar planning is to restore the regions 
wrecked by the war and to do it in 
such a manner that Russian industry 
will be less vulnerable in the event of 
future attack. 

Reconstruction and rehabilitation in the 
actual war zone already is well advanced. 
By the close of 1945, according to the 
Russian Embassy here, 19 blast furnaces, 


~ 78 Open-hearth furnaces and 42 rolling 


mills captured or damaged by the Nazis 
had been restored to operation. 

Russia has detailed plans for the re- 
habilitation of 70 war-zone cities. All will 
be restored to some @xtent. No city site is 
to be abandoned, althotigh the industrial 
nature of many will be different in the 
future. By the close of this year, farm 
production in the once-occupied territory 
of Russia is to be back to 80 per Gent of 
1940 yield, coal production is to equal 1940 
and the output of electric power is t6 ex- 
ceed prewar output. 

Decentralization of industry is in the 
Russian plans so that industrial concen- 
trations never again will be trapped by an 
invading enemy. Possibilities of atomic 
warfare also are to play a part in dis- 
persing the Soviet’s plants. 

The decentralization of Russian industry 
actually was accelerated by the war itself. 


.« « Contrast tin Production 
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To escape the Nazi armies, Russia moved 
entire industries inland and to the east. 
These industries, restored to production as 
speedily as possible, now are to be ex- 
panded in their new localities. 

At the same time, they will turn out the 
tools and materials necessary to help re- 
build the industries in the war zone, a 
500-mile strip extending from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. Aiding this restoration 
are the plants and tools being moved out 
of Germany as reparations to replace Rus- 
sia’s own war losses. Thus, Russia is spread- 
ing her industrial areas cross-country more 
rapidly now than she planned before the 
war. 

The main job Russia has set for her- 
self at long range, however, is to build 
herself to the highest possible level as a 
heavy-industry power. That is the goal 
clearly set by Premier Stalin in his plan to 
concentrate on developing defenses suf- 
ficient to stand against any eventualities 
in the outside world. In effect, he has told 
his industrial experts, and his scientists, 
to draw abreast of the United States. 

The outlook is that Russia can do the 
job, perhaps in the .15 or 20 years she has 
set for the task. She has the natural re- 
sources and the man power in abundance. 
Now, partly because of war association 
with other countries, she has the technical 
knowledge. But to attain her goals Russia 
istto by-pass light industries and, too, she 
wilh, by-pass luxuries for the individual. 
The level of living will be raised, but only 
in su@h €ssentials as food, clothing and 
housing? Other things are to wait until 
Russia #8 certain of her economic and mili- 
tary security. 
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Second Guesses on Pearl Harbor: 
Was Effective Defense Possible? 


Admirals’ Belief That Losses Could Have Been Much More Serious 


Weaknesses of our Navy 
compared with Japanese 
at start of war in Pacific 


Second guesses now are taking over in- 
terest in the investigation of the Pearl 
Harbor disaster. The second guessers are 
busy with conjectures of what would or 
would not have happened if the Japanese 
had not caught the U.S. Army and Navy 
asleep on the opening day of the war. 

Actually, testimony of key figures in 
the investigation suggests that all might 
not have been well even if everybody at 
Pearl Harbor had been on the alert, or if 
the Pacific Fleet had not been at Pearl 
Harbor, or if the Fleet had been out in the 
open seas and had met the Japanese in 
battle. Still other testimony indicates that 
the Japanese missed a chance to make their 
victory much more decisive than it was. 

Some of the “iffy” angles, and the sec- 
ond guesses that have been made concern- 
ing them, are given in what follows. 

If a West Coast base had been used 
for the fleet? The point has been argued 
that the disaster could have been avoided 
by keeping the Fleet on the West Coast, 
instead of at Pearl Harbor. On this, the 
admirals differed. If the Fleet had been 
at Seattle, asserted Admiral J. O. Rich- 


ardson, who was its Commander in Chief 
in 1940, the surprise attack might have 


taken place there and Seattle might have 
been the “Pearl Harbor” of the war. It 
was just a question of how much fuel the 
Japanese had in their ships, he said. He 
had favored keeping the Fleet on the West 
Coast, not for reasons of increased safe- 
ty, but because training activities could 
be carried on better at a West Coast base. 

On the other hand, if the Fleet had been 
retained on the West Coast, it would have 
had a choice of bases at San Francisco, 
San Diego, Los Angeles and Seattle, said 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, who suc- 
ceeded Admiral Richardson in command 
of the Fleet. The Japanese could have 
been kept guessing as to where the ships 
were, he argued, whereas at Pearl Harbor 
there was only one port to which all the 
ships had to go sooner or later. 

Still another idea-—that the primary job 
of the Fleet was to defend the country 
rather than to look out for its own safety 
—was stressed by Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations in 1941, 
and Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll, Deputy 
Chief at that time. Both held that Pearl 
Harbor was the “covering position” from 
which Alaska, the Pacific Coast, and the 
Panama Canal could be defended. Ad- 
miral Ingersoll also pointed out that, if 
the Fleet had been on the Pacific Coast 
and the Japanese had attacked Pearl Har- 
bor, “we never could have caught them,” 
because the United States Fleet as a 


whole was slower than the Japanese Fleet. 


If the “winds” message had been 
received and heeded? A bone of conten- 
tion has been the question whether the 
Navy actually intercepted a Japanese 
message saying “east wind, rain,” which, 
in a special code, meant that diplomatic 
relations with the United States were be- 
ing severed. Admiral Kimmel claimed that, 
if this message had been transmitted to 
him, he could have been forewarned of 
the attack. Admiral Ingersoll, however, 
said that it simply would have confirmed 
what already had been sent out. The Navy 
had transmitted to its field commanders 
the information that Japan had ordered 
its diplomatic and consular agents to burn 
their codes. This, he contended, made it 
clear that not only were relations about 
to be severed, but war was near. 

If Admiral Kimmel had known an at- 
tack was coming? Knowledge that the 
Japanese were planning to attack Pearl 
Harbor would have afforded an oppor- 
tunity to ambush the Japanese striking 
force as it ventured near Hawaii, Admiral 
Kimmel asserted. If he had had such knowl- 
edge on Nov. 28, 1941, he testified, he 
would have rejected the Navy’s suggestion 
that he send the two aircraft carriers, 
Lexington and Enterprise, to deliver planes 
to Wake and Midway and would have 
ordered the third. carrier, the Saratoga, 
back from the West Coast. He would have 
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PRE-PEARL HARBOR: JAPAN‘S CODES GO UP IN WASHINGTON‘S SMOKE 


» « - enough to indicate severed relations? 
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sone to sea with the Fleet and tried to 
keep it in an intercepting position. 

If he had had knowledge of a probable 
attack by December 5, he added, he would 
have gone to sea with the Fleet, and ar- 
ranged a rendezvous with the carrier force 
of Admiral William F. Halsey, then re- 
tuning from Wake Island. Even on the 
morning of December 7, if he had had four 
or five hours’ warning, he said, his light 
forces could have been moved out of the 
harbor and all ships of the Fleet could 
have been ready to repel an attack. 

It the Fleet had been at sea? Ad- 


miral Kimmel felt that, in an open sea 
A 


f 


~ 








battle, he could have made a much better 
showing than in Pearl Harbor. In this he 


ADMIRAL HEWITT 


U_S. battleships were too slow. The only 
possible hope of overcoming such a force, 
he said, would have been in weather that 
kept Japanese planes out of the air. 

If the Japanese carriers had been 
sighted? One big reason why the U.S. 
forces at Pearl Harbor were taken by sur- 
prise was the lack of long-range air patrol. 
But, even if the Japanese carriers had been 
sighted before nightfall on December 6, 
testimony shows that the attack probably 
would have occurred Admiral 
H. K. Hewitt, who made a separate Pear] 
Harbor investigation for the Navy, pointed 
out that it would have been very difficult 
to intercept the carriers during the night. 
Besides, if they had been intercepted, the 


anyway. 


REMAINS OF MIDGET JAP SUB AFTER PEARL HARBOR 


Dutch East Indies and the Burma Road 
might have been saved. But Admirak 
Kimmel testified that, even if the Fleet had 
been undamaged, it could not have been 
sent to the relief of the Philippines, be- 
cause the hazard was too great. And infor- 
mation obtained from Japan after the war 
revealed the Japanese High Command had 
at least two other plans in reserve, in case 
Pearl Harbor failed. 

One of these plans was to use submarines 
to attack the U 
to sea. For this purpose, 
the Japanese submarine 
five midget submarines that could 
launched from the backs of their “moth- 
ers,” was sent to lurk near Pearl Harbor. 


the attack on 


. 5. ships, in case they went 
a large part of 
fleet, including 
be 





—U. S. Navy photos 
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... would the Fleet have been in trouble anyway? 


was supported by Admiral Ingersoll, who 
said that, in these curcumstances, the 
Japanese Fleet “might have suffered a 
very serious defeat.” 

But other officers who have _ testified 
have not been so optimistic. Vice Admiral 
Charles H. MeMorris, who was war plans 
oficer under Admiral Kimmel, referred 
to the “weak status of our Fleet with 
respect to the strong Japanese task force” 
that attacked Pearl Harbor. That force 
included six carriers with 424 
whereas the U.S., on its two carriers, the 
Levington and Enterprise, had only 180 
planes. If the U.S. Fleet had gone out to 
sea, said Admiral MecMorris, “a fight would 
have occurred in which our losses might 
have been even greater than actually oc- 
curred. Our own losses would have been 
extremely heavy and might well have in- 
cluded the loss of both our carriers.” 

Capt. Edwin T. Layton, who was intelli- 
gence officer under Admiral Kimmel, de- 
dared that the Fleet, if it had been at sea, 
would have been unable to bring the Japa- 
nese task force under gunfire, because the 
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planes, 


U.S. might have been unable to destroy 
them. In either case, the Japanese carriers 
would have able to launch their 
planes as soon as daylight came. 

If the attack had destroyed the U.S. 
base? The greatest mistake made by the 
Japanese, according to Admiral Kimmel, 
was in not concentrating their attack on 
the base at Pearl Harbor. If they had de- 
stroyed the base and the fuel supplies 
stored there, they would have made it 
impossible for what was left of the Fleet 
including the carriers and the fast cruisers 
and destroyers—to operate in that part of 
the Pacific for many montis, he said. In- 
stead, they concentrated on the heavy bat- 
tleships, the loss of which did not handi- 
cap the U.S. during the first year of the 
war. By the time battleships were needed, 
the Pearl Harbor losses had been made up. 

If the attack had failed? General of 
the Army George C. Marshall asserted 
that, if the Japanese air attack on Pearl 
Harbor had been broken up, the entire 
ageression might 
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The other plan, in case the U.S. Fleet of- 
fered battle, was to send the main Japa- 
nese Fleet from home waters to join the 
carrier task force. The Japanese Fleet then 
was numerically superior to the U.S. Pa- 
cific Fleet, and had 10 aircraft carriers, 
compared with the three of the U.S. Thus, 
Japan, in precipitating the war, had reason 
to believe that, in one way or another, 
the U.S. Fleet could be destroyed. 

Much available evidence, therefore, 
tends to throw doubt on the widely held 
view that, if the U.S had not been taken 
by surprise, the course of the war would 
have been far different and this country 
would have found it much easier to de- 
feat Japan. This evidence suggests an- 
other view—that the U.S. Fleet, being re- 
latively weak at that time, would have 
been in trouble anyway and only by good 
fortune escaped a disaster more 
crushing. In that event, the day of a suc- 
cessful counteroffensive might have been 
delayed for a much longer period than the 
six months that actually elapsed before the 
U.S. victory in the battle of Midway. 
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YOUR REDUCED INCOME TAXES: : 
MORE BUYING POWER THIS YEAR 


Larger Number of Tax-Free Families as Exemptions Are Raised 


Slight dollar savings under 
$4,000 level. Rising totals 
for those in high brackets 


U.S. income tax payers are to have 
about $2,644,000,000 more money to spend 
this year because of reduced taxes. This 
added spending power will increase the 
aggregate volume of the nation’s busi- 
ness, but it will not mean much to the 
50,000,000 individuals who paid income 
tax last year, unless the individual is in 
an upper tax bracket. 

You will realize the extent of your tax 
savings by March 15, when the 1945 in- 
come tax return is compared with the 1946 
declaration of estimated income. But, if 
you are neither wealthy nor poor, you 
probably will be more impressed ith the 
continuing size of the tax than with the 
reduction. Tax savings won’t even amount 
to lunch money until incomes reach $4,- 
000 a year. 

Low-income families, however, are 
returning to the tax-free status that they 
enjoyed before the war. A married man, 
with two dependent children, will pay no 
tax until his net income exceeds $2,000 a 
year. A family of seven—husband. wife and 
five children—is tax free up to $3,500 of 
net income, which means, in most cases, 
a total income of $3,888, since lawful de- 
ductions for contributions, State and local 
taxes and other expenses usually amount 
to 10 per cent of gross income. 

Elimination of taxes for low-income 
groups results from allowing the same ex- 
emptions in computing the 3 per cent nor- 
mal tax as for surtaxes, which begin at 
17 per cent and rise to 88 per cent. Ex- 
emptions of $500 for each taxpayer, and 
another $500 for each dependent, now are 
allowed. Last year the normal tax applied 
to all income above $500. The added ex- 
emptions will free 12,000,000 persons from 
paying any income tax at all. But, as the 
table shows, the amount of additional 
spending money that these individuals 
will have after taxes will not be much. 

An $800 income, for a family of four, 
will allow only $9 more spending money 
thanathe family had last year. That might 
buy a school dress for a minor child, or 
pay for two chicken dinners. Income in 
these illustrations net 
after deductions. 

A $23000-income family of the same 
will have $45 more to spend— 


refers to income, 


size 
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enough, perhaps, to buy a high-school boy 
a new outfit of suit, shoes, shirts and hat. 
The family with a $1,500 income can 
spend $30 more than it had last year. 
The principal benefit from tax reduc- 
tions, for low-income families, is one of 
convenience. Heads of these families no 
longer will have to’ compute taxes, al- 
though they must file tax returns. 
Upper-income groups, at the other 
end of the tax scale, are to find that tax 
reductions give them substantial cash sav- 
ings. This stems principally from the pro- 
vision that allows an across-the-board de- 
duction of 5 per cent, after tax liabilities 
are computed. Persons with top-bracket 
incomes, however, still will pay the fed- 
eral tax collector from 60 to 85.5 per cent 
of the net amounts they receive this year. 
A $1,000,000 income, for a family of 
four, will be reduced by federal taxes to 
$161,150 this year, instead of to the $100,- 
000 that remained after taxes in 1945. 
The tax saving for such a family probably 
will add more to annual investments than 
to spending. In 1939, before war and de- 
fense taxes began to bite, this family 
would have had $321,564 after taxes, or 
almost twice as much as it will have in 
1946. 
A $500,000 income, for a similar fam- 


ily, will be cut down to $93,400 by taxes, 


instead of the $57,015 that remained jy 
1945. Here, again, the tax saving of 
$36,385 is likely to be added to the! 
investment stream, rather than to the! 
spending stream. 

A $250,000 income, for a married 
taxpayer with two children, is to be sub} 
ject to $17,510 less in taxes. That reduc 
tion will boost the remaining amount | 
income from $42,015, in 1945, to $59,595) 
this year. This taxpayer still will pay) 
more than three fourths of his net in 
come to the Federal Government, com. 
pared’ with a tax charge of 53 per cent in 
1939. 

At $100,000 of net income, a taxpay-| 
er’s dollar savings begin to decline. 4 
family of four on this income will have 
$37,699, after taxes, this year, against 
$31,435 in 1945. The amount saved 
through tax reductions—$6,264—amounts 
to, approximately, a 20 per cent increase 
in spendable income over 1945. 

Middle-income groups get a far 
smaller percentage reduction in taxes this | 
year than lower-income groups, and their 
dollar savings do not become important, so 
far as family comfort is concerned, until 
the $25,000-to-$50,000-a-vear bracket is 
reached. Tax burdens for this entire group, 
after reductions, still will be from three to 
thirty times as much as before the war. 


A $2,500-a-year family, consist- 





MORE MONEY TO SPEND 


Some 50.000.000 U.S. citizens are going 


a wile and two other dependents. 


Left for Spending 
Last Year This Year 


Income 





to 


have slightly more money to spend this year 
than they did last year because Congress has 
reduced their taxes. The amounts left for spend- 
ing after deducting federal income taxes, com- 
pared with spending money in 1945, are shown 
in the table. In the examples cited at various 
income levels the figures are for a taxpayer with 


Tax Saving 
1946 


$ 800 $ 791 % $800 9 
1.500 1.470 1.500 30 
2.000 1.955 2.000 45 
2.500 2.340 2.405 65 
300 2.725 2.810 85 
4.000 3.495 3.629 195 
5,000 4,245 4.411 166 
7.500. 6.060 6.331 271 

10.000 7.755 8.138 383 
25,000 15.295 16.478 1,183 
50,000 23.135 25.889 2.754 
100,000 31.435 37.699 6.264 
250.000 42.015 59.525 17.510 

e 500.000 57.015 93.400 36.385 
1.000.000 100.000 161,150 61,150 


ing of husband, wife and two children, 
for example, paid no income tax in 
1939. This year the tax on this level 
of net income will be $95, leaving 
$2,405 for spending. That is $65 
more spending money than the same 
family had last vear—about enough 
to buy the head of a family a good 
suit of clothes, at present prices. 

On $3,000 a year, a family of 
four will have $2,810 to spend after 
taxes, compared with $2,725 re-{ 
tained after taxes last year. This 
savings of $85 is equivalent to a 
raise of $1.63 a week—not quite 
enough to take every member of 
the family to an additional movie. 
Before the war, no federal income 
tax was levied on a family in this 
category. 

At $4,000 a year, for a family of 
four, income taxes really begin to 
bite. They left $3,495 for spending 
in 1945, and will permit spending 
of $3,620 this year—an increase of 
about $2.40 a week. The current tax 
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GOVERNMENT FIGURING YOUR INCOME TAXES 
... tax savings won‘t amount to lunch money—until incomes reach $4,000 a year 


on this income bracket, however, is 32 
times the tax levied in 1939. 

A $5,000-a-year income, for a- com- 
parable taxpayer, will leave him $4,411 
to spend after 1946 taxes, compared with 
the $4,245 he had to spend in 1945. That 
is an increase of $166, enough for a modest 
yacation; but, in 1939, taxes took only 
$48 from the $5,000-a-year earnings of a 
father of two, leaving the family $4,952. 
The income tax now imposed on such 
earnings would go far toward defraying 
the expenses of a year in college for a 
child. 

At $7,500 a year, the tax-paying head 
of a family of four will get the equivalent 
of a $5.21l-a-week raise from tax reduc- 
tions. He will be able to spend $6,331 of 
his net income in 1946, instead of the 
$6,060 left for spending after 1945 taxes. 
His tax, however, is still about 10 times 
the tax levied in 1939. 

A $10,000 annual income was con- 
sidered substantial by prewar standards. 
In 1939, taxes took only $343 from a mar- 
red man, with two children, reporting 
this net income, leaving $9,657 to spend. 
Today, taxes pare a $10,000 net. income 
to $8.138, but still leave $383 more than 
remained in 1945. 

At $25,000 a year, the upper middle 
brackets are reached, and the federal tax 
collector begins to take an impressive 
slice of the net. Taxes, in 1945, left only 
$15,295 for spending and private savings. 
This year, $16,478 will remain, after taxes, 
from a $25,000 net income. The increase 
amounts almost to $100 a month, but the 
tax burden on this income still is more 
than three times that of 1939, when a 
family of four, with $25,000, paid only 
$2,327 in federal income taxes. 

A $50,000-a-year income, for a tax- 
payer with the same family obligations, is 
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to be reduced almost by half, after taxes, 
this year. He will have $25,889 to spend 
in 1946, against $23,135, after taxes, in 
1945. The dollar saving of $2,754 is sub- 
stantial at this bracket; but, back in 
1939, the corporation executive on this 
salary had $41,379 after taxes. 

Single persons are to get smaller per- 
centage reductions from this year’s tax 
rates than heads of families, but their dol- 
lar savings in the various income brackets 
are slightly larger, because their wartime 
taxes were higher. This results because a 
single person, without dependents, can 
take only one $500 exemption, and is taxed 
on all income above that amount. 

The tax burden on single persons, how- 
ever, is to remain substantially greater 
than the burden on families in the lower 
and middle-income groups. A single per- 
son with $2,500 of net income, for ex- 
ample, will pay $380, the same tax as the 
head of a family of four with $4,000 of 
net income. A single taxpayer with $2,000 
will give $285 to the Government; while 
the father of two, with the same income, 
escapes taxes altogether. 

In the low brackets, single taxpayers 
without dependents get a uniform reduc- 
tion of 17.4 per cent. That means an in- 
crease of $4 a year in spending money at 
a $600-income level; $12 a year at $800; 
a raise of $40 a year at $1,500, and $60 a 
year at $2,000. These tax savings are not 
likely to impress unmarried workers whose 
tax payments still will run nine times as 
high as before the war. 

In the upper brackets, single persons 
pay from $1,300 to $2,000 more in taxes 
than heads of families with the same in- 
comes, and tax reductions are to apply al- 
most equally. Thus, a single man with 
$250,000 a year will have $17,578 more to 
spend in 1946 than in 1945, while the 
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father of two in the same bracket will 
have $17,510 of added spendable income. 

In the middle brackets, through $10.- 
000 a year, dollar savings from tax reduc- 
tions to single persons run from $15 to $25 
higher than savings to heads of families 
with comparable incomes. Single persons 
in this group, however, are to pay sub- 
stantially higher taxes. At a net of $5,000 
a year, the single person will pay $922 in 
income taxes, against $589 for a married 
man with two children. In 1939, this sin- 
gle person’s tax was a mere $140. 

Federal revenue, in the vears ahead, 
promises to be supplied principally from 
taxes on the middle-income grouns.'The 
1946 tax structure points definite!» to this 
trend. Wartime taxes on low-incomne fam- 
ilies have been eliminated, and taxes on 
the topmost brackets now are approach- 
ing prewar levels. Corporation taxes have 
been reduced to prewar levels. But this 
year’s levy on the middle groups reinains 
several times as high as the tax on similar 
incomes before the war. 

This trend cannot easily be avoided. 
Before the war, a “soak the rich” tax sys- 
tem was installed, which took more than 
half of all net incomes above $200,000 a 
year. In those days, federal budgets sc«l- 
dom exceeded $8,000,000,000. Now a budg- 
et requiring three times the prewar outlay 
is projected as normal. And that means 
revenues of $25,000,000,000, or more, if 
federal finances are to be kept in order. 

Only by a “soak the middle class” pro- 
gram can this revenue be extracted. High- 
er taxes on the poor would mean hardship, 
and outright confiscation of net incomes 
above $50,000 would yield less than 
$3,000,000,000 a year. The country’s mid- 
dle class thus is destined to carry the in- 
creased costs of Government that will flow 
from the war. 
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Votes That Can Go With Mr. Ickes: 
10,000,000 Crucial Independents 


President's Peril of Alienating Groups That Swung Past Elections 


Departure of last remaining 
architect of the New Deal 
except Henry A. Wallace 


The ties that have held independent 
voters in the Democratic Party for the last 
13 years are loosening. The stormy leave- 
taking of Harold L. Ickes from the Tru- 
man Administration puts new emphasis 
upon the breach that is developing. Mr. 
Ickes was a major symbol, not only of the 
New Deal, but of independent Republicans 
in the Government. Upward of 10,000,- 
000 votes may be at stake in the changes 
now under way. 

Mr. Ickes’s angry departure from his old 
post in the Interior Department, thus, 
leaves President Truman with a political 
problem of the first magnitude. The New 
Dealers and the independent Republicans 
are going out of his Administration in a 
steady stream. In their places are coming 
organization Democrats who make and ad- 
minister the policies. Yet, to a large de- 
gree, the independent voters hold the mar- 
gin of electoral power and have kept the 
Democrats in office. Mr. Truman wants 
their support in the elections this autumn, 
and again in 1948. 

But the line of cleavage between the 
President and the New Dealers is growing 
steadily more apparent. Only Mr. Ickes 
and Henry A. Wallace were left of the 
group of original New Dealers who helped 
to mold the Administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt into the type of Government 
that it came to represent. Both Mr. Ickes 
and Mr. Wallace had been won from the 
Republican Party by the policies that 
Democratic candidates avowed. They came 
into Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration to 
help put those policies into practice. 

As former Republicans, Mr. Ickes and 
Mr. Wallace represented several million 
independent voters who decide elections. 
In time, each man came to be a spokes- 
man for certain minority groups and to 
hold an appeal for those groups. Minority 
and labor groups looked upon both of 
them with favor. But Mr. Ickes remained 
the Republican insurgent of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s day. He was a symbol of the 
Bull Moose movement and of progressive 
Republicans. 

The Roosevelt team was built up 
carefully. Each man in it had his own 
part to play. Mr. Ickes fought many a 
New Deal battle for Mr. Roosevelt. But, 
to the end, he was an independent Repub- 
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lican, not a Democrat. Mr. Wallace be- 
came more closely identified with the Dem- 
ocratic Party than Mr. Ickes ever did. 

Mr. Roosevelt had a deep understand- 
ing of the power of the independent vote. 
His strategists figured, roughly, that there 
were 20,000,000 party-line Republicans, 
20,000,000 party-line Democrats, and 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 independent vot- 
ers, the latter holding the margin of power. 
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MR. PAULEY 
--- are 10,000,000 votes at stake? 


In his first campaign, Mr. Roosevelt set 
out to win the independent voters. He 
traveled many a mile in 1932 to reach the 
independent Republicans and their spokes- 
men. He went to Lamy, N. Mex., to speak 
from the same platform with the late Sen- 
ator Bronson Cutting. He went to Mc- 
Cook, Nebr., to visit the late Senator 
George W. Norris. He appealed for the 
vote of independent Republicans in many 
other places. 

The independent vote. What Mr. 
Roosevelt saw was the insurgent Republi- 
can vote that had split the party in 1912 
to give victory to Woodrow Wilson and 





which, even in a period of keeping cool 
with Coolidge, had given the late Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette 4,800,000 votes and 
the electoral vote of Wisconsin in 1924. 

In 1912, the Bull Moose vote had given 
Theodore Roosevelt California, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota 
and Washington. And, in addition, the 
Bull Moose candidate had run ahead of 
William Howard Taft, the regular Re- 
publican candidate, in Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota and Oregon. 

This was the vote that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt aimed at in 1932. Apparently 
he got it. He won the electoral votes of all 
of these States except Pennsylvania. He 
won even Pennsylvania in 1936. Several of 
these States slipped away from him in 
1940 and 1944. But his appeal to the inde- 
pendent Republican voter was not lost. 

The New Deal drew some of its funda- 
mental ideas from among plans that had 
been devised by progressive Republicans 
and ignored by the old-line Republicans 
who were in control of that party. And 
Mr. Roosevelt brought into his New Deal 
team a large number of progressive Re- 
publicans to help administer these plans. 
The old-line Democrats did not like this 
procedure. But Mr. Roosevelt was in com- 
mand of the party. 

This procedure went forward through all 
the Roosevelt administrations. There often 
were threats of Southern revolt, but Mr. 
Roosevelt held to his course. He brought 
men into administrative positions without 
regard to whether they were Democrats or 
Republicans. At one period, he had three 
Cabinet officers and a Vice President who 
were or had been Republicans. But there 
was complaining among the Democrats. 
They always wanted more patronage. 

The Truman way. Mr. Truman was 
familiar with these complaints when he 
came into the White House. He had been 
an organization Democrat through all of 
his political life. He believed in filling jobs 
through organized party lines. But he set 
out to carry through the policies inaugu- 
rated by his predecessor. In the main, he 
wanted to follow the Roosevelt line. 

Mr. Truman’s early Cabinet shifts left 
the Republican Henry L. Stimson in as 
Secretary of War, the former Republican, 
Mr. Wallace, in the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and the Bull Mooser, Mr. Ickes, 
in Interior. When Mr. Stimson retired at 
the end of the war, another Republican, 
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Robert P. Patterson, was named to suc- 
ceed him. These were notable exceptions. 
Old-line Democrats and personal 
friends began to get a larger slice of the 
jobs. This process of reshuffling the Admin- 
istration personnel was well under way 
when Edwin W. Pauley, the former treas- 
urer of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, was nominated for Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy. That office had juris- 
diction over the Navy’s oil-reserve lands. 
And Mr. Pauley is an oilman, himself. 

Mr. Pauley has the strong support of 
Robert E. Hannegan, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Mr. Hannegan feels 
that Mr. Pauley, from his experience in 
the oil industry, would be able to do a 
better job than would a person who knew 
nothing of the industry. Mr. Truman re- 
gards Mr. Pauley as a man of competence 
and honesty. 

But Mr. Ickes feels otherwise. He says 
Mr. Pauley, as treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic Committee, sought to sway the Gov- 
ernment’s course in pressing for control 
of tidewater oil lands. He says that Mr. 
Pauley argued that large contributions 
could be obtained from the oil industry for 
campaign funds if the Government would 
ease up in its demands. 

The Ickes resignation was _precipi- 
trted by this testimony. Mr. Truman said, 
at a press conference, that he was back- 
ing Mr. Pauley. The President added that 
Mr. Ickes could be mistaken. For a week, 
Mr. Ickes tried to get in to see Mr. Tru- 
man. But he could get no appointment at 
the White House. Then he resigned with 
a double-barreled blast against Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Pauley which reverberated 
through his letter of resignation into a 
press conference and a radio talk. 

Mr. Ickes made it clear that he did not 
think a man actively in the oil business 
ought to hold a job with the Government 
where he has to deal with Government oil. 
He said that he did not care to stay in an 
Administration where he was expected to 
commit perjury for the sake of the party. 

“T never belonged to any party in any 
such sense as that,” said Mr. Ickes. 

In reply to a question in his -—press con- 
ference, however, Mr. Ickes said he could 
see circumstances in which hé might sup- 
port Mr. Truthan for re-election to the 
lresidency in 1948. 

“T can think of worse contingencies,” he 
added. 

Mr. Ickes said he thought that, on the 
matter of principle, Mr. Truman has tried 
to give an honest, straightforward Ad- 
ministration in the Roosevelt tradition, 
that he has made some good appointments, 
“but he has made some very regrettable 
appointments from my point of view.” 

In a radio talk, Mr. Ickes amplified 
this point. It is one which will have a 
great deal to do with which way the in- 
dependent voters turn in the congres- 
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MR. ICKES MAKING HIS EXIT 


sional elections this autumn and the presi- 
dential election of 1948. Mr. Ickes said: 

“Lately I have noticed a trend that has 
seriously disturbed me as a citizen. Recent- 
Iv there has been a decided and alarming 
deterioration in the quality of his appoint- 
ments. Now it is all very well to advocate 
policies that are in the interest of the 
people, but policies are not self-enacting 
any more than laws are self-enforcing. 

“Policies and laws must be fought for 
and enforced or their substance will ooze 
away and nothing worth while will remain. 
It takes men of character, strong men, men 
who expect to speak the truth and to hear 
the truth, to give form to the policies and 
the laws for which President Roosevelt 
fought and which President Truman favors 
in his speeches.” 

Mr. Ickes resigned, effective March 31. 
He explained that he would like to stay 
and help get through the Senate the oil 
treaty that he negotiated with Great Brit- 
ain for President Truman. The President 
gave him two days in which to finish up 
his work in the Department of Interior, 
and all of his other Government jobs. Mr. 
Ickes replied with a sarcastic note of 
thanks for the presidential courtesy. 

After the resignation, Mr. Truman 
reiterated at a press conference that he has 
no intention of recalling the nomination. 
He said he expected it to be confirmed. 

The President said the recommendation 
of Mr. Pauley had been initiated by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Forrestal, and that Mr. 
Forrestal had told him (Mr. Truman) that 
the late President Roosevelt had intend- 
ed to give the job to Mr. Pauley. 

Mr. Truman said Mr. Ickes had not 
shown him a telegram summoning him to 
testify on the Pauley appointment, that 
Mr. Ickes had not opposed the appoint- 
ment in conversations with him and once 
had spoken highly of Mr. Pauley’s ability 
as an oilman. 

Mr. Ickes has not yet indicated his 
plans. He has an offer to write a column. 

Henry A. Wallace is the only impor- 
tant link that the Truman Administration 
has left with the New Deal of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Old-line Democrats steadily are 
taking over. There are a few exceptions. 
But deep internal rows show where these 
stand. 

At the moment, the hope of the Demo- 
cratic strategists is that Mr. Wallace will 
ignore the turbulent exit of his fellow New 
Dealer, and fellow independent, from the 
Administration. Overtures are being made 
which the politicians hope will keep Mr. 
Wallace in the Administration. He is close 
to labor and to the racial, minority and 
liberal groups that must be held if the 
Democrats are to win national elections. 

These independent and liberal groups 
can provide the key to national elections. 
Whether they will withhold it from Mr. 
Truman remains to be seen. But Mr 
Ickes’s exit is a danger signal. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE DRAFT 


Congress Drift Toward Brief Renewal, Though Opposition Still Leads 


Effects on veterans and 
occupation plans if law 
is allowed to die May 15 


The time is near when this country must 
make up its mind what to do with the 
draft law. That law ends next May 15, un- 
less Congress extends it. 

Drift of opinion in Congress right now 
is toward an extension of the law for sev- 
eral more months. That drift is away 
from the idea that the draft can be per- 
mitted to die, although that idea remains 
dominant at the moment. 

Reasons why opinion is’ swinging 
around to the view that the draft law 
should be extended are these: 

Men now in service will be kept in 
longer if Selective Service is permitted to 
die. Even with the increase in draft yield 
expected through a new Army order low- 
ering physical standards, the draft can fur- 
nish only 250,000 men this year before 
May 15. These, together with 136,000 men 
drafted in 1945 after the war’s end, and the 
expected 800,000 volunteers, will total only 
1,186,000 by July 1. Planned size of the 
Army for July 1 is 1,500,000, which would 
leave 314,000 veterans still in uniform. 

Volunteering is doing well in the Navy 
and Army Air Forces, but is not furnishing 
enough replacements for the Army Ground 
and Service forces, the 1,100,000 men 
needed for occupation, supply and guard 
duty. Army Ground, Service and Air en- 
listments together now total about 500,- 
000 of the 1,500,000 men needed by July 
1, and the rate is due to go down. Continu- 
ation of the draft will furnish some of the 
additional men, and help spur the volun- 
teer rate among civilians. 

World situation is not improving and 
may soon heighten the demand for a larger 
peacetime Army. Russia already is em- 
phasizing military preparedness at a time 
when the United States is cutting down its 
armed strength as rapidly as possible. In- 
ternational tension is mounting in many 
parts of the world. And the U.S. will soon 
be called upon to earmark sizable forces 
for the UNO international police force. 

Need for occupation troops will be 
increased as two-year men are released in 
late spring. The rate at which veterans 
will be made eligible for release is to be 
greater than the rate at which size of the 
Army is to be reduced throughout 1946. 
It now appears doubtful if volunteer en- 
listment will make up the difference. 

These factors, taken together, create a 
growing sentiment in Congress for exten- 
sion of the draft law. They are backed by 
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pressure from the Army and the White 
House. These same factors also may bring 
pressure for enactment of some kind of 
universal-service law later in the year. 

If the draft is continued, these results 
can be expected: 

High-school students, when graduated 
in June, will be drafted in large numbers. 
This group of about 500,000 young men 
has been exempt until graduation. 

Other youths of 18 who finished high 
school earlier also will be called quickly. 
Most others in the draft-age bracket of 18 
to 26 either have been taken or have been 
exempted for physical reasons. 

Army fathers and high-point men will 
get out sooner if the bill is extended, since 
more replacements will be available Army 
demobilization would be speeded. 

Civilian fathers, high-school students, 
some college science and engineering stu- 
dents and teachers, and persons with phy- 
sical defects will retain the same exemp- 
tions they now have. 

Army rather than the Navy will get 
most of the new draftees. The present 
draft rate for the Army is about 35,000 a 
month. Navy gets only around 500 and the 
Marine Corps none. The Army’s 35,000 is 
far short of its quota of 50,000. 

If the draft ends, the situation will be: 

High-school graduates of next June 
can make plans to take jobs or go to col- 





VOLUNTEER 
... will Congress call for a spur? 


lege without facing the prospect of a year 
or two in the Army. 

Veterans still in the Army, who other- 
wise would be eligible for early discharge, 
may be kept in for an indefinite period, 
until they can be replaced by volunteers, 

Occupation forces now in Germany may 
be reduced in size or withdrawn if. the 
planned 1,500,000-man Army is cut by 
lack of man power. If necessary, the Ger- 
man occupation could be left to British, 
Russian and French forces, while depleted 
U.S. armies occupy Japan and China. 
Such a cut also might mean that vast 
stock piles of surplus property now being 
guarded and maintained by troops over- 
seas would be abandoned. 

Discharged veterans may have trouble 
in getting their former jobs back. Re-em- 
ployment rights written into the Selective 
Service Law will die if the law expires in 
mid-May, unless Congress provides for re- 
enactment of their rights by special leg- 
islation. This will complicate re-employ- 
ment policies of employers. 

Young civilians will find less incentive 
for enlisting in the Army with the draft 
threat removed. Army volunteering thus is 
expected to go down if the law expires. 

The Marine Corps may be called upon 
to do occupation duty in both Japan and 
Germany. A bill is now before Congress to 
transfer all occupation duties to the Ma- 
rines and give them the job of recruiting 
enough volunteers to replace Army troops. 
Marine enlistments, however, already are 
lagging behind present needs. 

Need for the draft, after May 15, may 
be lessened if the Army’s new plan for in- 
creasing its April draft call is successful. 
This plan is for induction of 125,000 men 
for the month instead of the regular call 
of 50,000, by accepting men who previous- 
ly were rejected for such ailments as her- 
nia, local paralyses, stammering, mild men- 
tal deficiencies and mild chronic neuroses. 

As the May 15 expiration date draws 
nearer, the outlook for the draft appears 
to shape up as follows: 

Extension on some basis still is uncer- 
tain, although changes are improving in 
the light of world uncertainties. It is al- 
most certain that Congress will not agree 
to a year’s extension, and it is doubtful 
that it will consent to continuation for as 
long as six months. What then may re- 
sult is a compromise agreement to extend 
the law for three or four months. This 
would give Selective Service time enough 
to induct the bulk of the draft-age youths 
among the high-school graduates of the 
class of 1946. The decision, whatever it 1s, 
must be made within 90 days. 
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OUR NATION'S F 


* When great U.S. Lines ships are again in world 
service in peacetime trade, they will not only bring 
you the luxury of American-designed accommoda- 
tions and efficient American service . . . they will 
contribute to the prosperity of the entire nation. 

They will deliver abroad the products of our fac- 
tories, and return essential materials for use here 
... on schedules keyed to American needs. 


Foreign trade is often the difference between 


prosperity and depression. An American Merchant 


Fleet, carrying our country’s fair share of foreign 





trade, will safeguard our established overseas mar- 
kets and help to open new ones. 

For fifty-two years the U. S. Lines house flag has 
flown over mighty fleets of American passenger and 
freight ships including the great luxury liners Amer- 
ica, Washington, Manhattan. During the war, more 
than one hundred ships were operated by U.S. Lines 
to all the fighting fronts around the world. 

In the future, United States Lines ships will meet 
the high standards that have made America, today, 


the world’s greatest maritime nation. 








ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
World-wide Shipping Organization 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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PROFIT CONTROL ie 
By DAVID LAWRENCE con 


President Truman’s answer to the cry for stabiliza- 
tion and an end to the economic anarchy which has 
been spreading since V-J Day is to impose profit 
control on American business. 

This is but another way of imposing wage control, 
too, but, in the case of the producers of goods, the 
control is effected by price ceilings and by a threat of 
punishment by law under the Second War Powers Act. 

There is no penalty, on the other hand, placed upon 
labor for refusing to accept as adequate such wage 
increases as employers may be able to grant under 
the new executive order issued by the President. “Free 
collective bargaining” is hoped for but in the case of 
a deadlock between the employer and union point of 
view, a stalemate ensues which the Government itself 
can refuse to break. Strikes against governmental 
policy have occurred in wartime. Defiance of govern- 
mental fact-finding boards by labor and management 
also have occurred and still occur. The President re- 
tains the powers of seizure and can take over, on 
behalf of the Government, such facilities as are tied 
up. But if he is as weak and vacillating—indeed, as 
indifferent to law enforcement—as he was last week 
in the tugboat strike in New York, it will be discov- 
ered that the President has not plugged the hole in 
the stabilization program. 

To enforce profit control, there must be enforce- 
ment of wage control. To require unions to accept the 
awards of governmental tribunals, there must be some 
leverage by the Government on the labor unions and 
some means of toning down their demands. The ulti- 
mate power to seize the industry or business where a 
strike occurs is tremendously influential but the Gov- 
ernment must dispense justice. This must be even- 
handed. The operation ought not to be one-sided. 
Otherwise, public confidence will be lost. 

Law violation disregarded: When, for example, 
the tugboats in New York harbor were seized, there 
was on the books a statute which provides that it is 
unlawful—in fact, a criminal act—for anyone to in- 
stigate or in any way to influence the calling of a 
strike or to persuade workers to remain away from 
the job. Individually they can refrain from working, 
but no concerted action can be taken by anyone— 
either the rank and file or the leaders—to bring about 
a work stoppage while the Government is in possession 
of the property or facilities. 


A union meeting was held last week after the Gov. 
ernment had seized the tugboats. Speeches were made, 
A vote was taken. Concerted action occurred in open 
defiance of the law. What does the Attorney General 
intend to do about it? The late President Roosevelt 
was a friend of labor, just as Mr. Truman is, but Mr. 
Roosevelt did not hesitate to enforce the law once a 
plant was seized. He caused the arrest of those local 
union leaders who directly or indirectly assisted in 
causing individuals to refrain from work when the 
coal mines were seized. 


Controls relaxed too quickly: All law rests for its 
effectiveness on the compulsion which the governing 
authority ventures to assert. There will be no respect 
for the governing authority if it allows the law to 
be flagrantly disregarded. The tugboat strike has 


been settled but the Government cannot afford to | 


ignore the violations of law that occurred—at least 
cannot afford to do so if it wishes to see the final 
power of seizure, which is the residual authority 
back of the whole strike power, respected in the 
future. 

Congress has the right to clarify these powers of 
seizure and make explicit the Government’s authority 
to arrest any and all persons who prolong a strike once 
a Government seizure has occurred. There must be a 
broad authority in the Government to cause the 
status quo to be maintained in a seized plant while 
the problem at issue is being worked out. 

The issuance of a new executive order to govern 
wages and prices and profits was inevitable from the 
time the President lifted the wage and salary controls 
after V-J Day. The nation was not prepared for a 
blanket removal of the regulatory power. We have 
been paying for the mistake ever since in an economic 
crisis unparalleled in our history. Reconversion has 
been delayed. Production has been impaired. 

The battle that has been going on has been one in 
which conflicting principles have been at work. Chester 
Bowles has been symbolizing the fight against infla- 
tion and the demand for some form of profit control. 
The Office of Price Administration has been denying 
from time to time that it was controlling profits, but 
the fact is it always has been taking a look at the 
profit margin in fixing prices. 

Today profit control comes out in the open. It is a 
new development for peacetime in America—if, in- 
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Mew executive order brings governmental regulation in field of profits 
as well as of wages and prices—Continuation of some wartime 


controls necessary in transition from war to peace. 


deed, this period can be called peacetime. It is really 
a transition period. Those folks who calmly believed 
that the day after hostilities ended, peace would be 
ushered in have been disillusioned. But they need not 
have been surprised. The most destructive war of all 
times, wherein the United States increased its public 
debt to $279,000,000,000, cannot be followed by nor- 
malcy overnight. 

During the war, the Government controlled wages 
and prices and profits rather rigidly. When’ the guns 
ceased firing, however, the economic pressures for 
release from Government controls began inevitably 
to be applied. Mr. Truman made the mistake of re- 
leasing controls too quickly. Britain decided to con- 
tinue wartime controls for five years. The President 
has acknowledged to friends recently that he thought 
Britain did a wiser thing than we did. 

Profit controls disclosed: Congress has naturally 
been besought to repeal existing war powers. The 
President is asking, however, for an extension of cer- 
tain powers so that the economy may be stabilized. 
It is fortunate that the nature of the program to be 
followed under the exercise of continued governmental 
authority over wages and prices and profits is now 
being disclosed. Thus the President’s executive order 
defines the scope of profit control in this way: 

“The adjustment (in price) to be provided 
shall be such as, in the judgment of the Price 
Administrator, will be sufficient, for the twelve 
months following the adjustment, to enable the 
industry, unless operating at a temporary low 
volume, to earn an average rate of profit equal as 
nearly as may be to the rate of return on net 
worth earned by the industry in the peacetime 
base period applicable to that industry, and, in 
the case of commodities which are the subject of 
special statutory requirements, to a rate of re- 
turn sufficient to satisfy such requirements.” 

This means that railroads, air lines, bus lines, elec- 
tre light and power companies and all legalized 
monopolies which operate under fixed rates of return 
on their invested capital will be permitted to increase 
tates in order to absorb rises in wage costs. 

It means that businesses of the competitive variety 
wil be allowed to earn a rate of profit related to a 
slected peacetime base period, but high cost competi- 
tors and small units in an industry will be permitted 


to increase their prices so as to absorb the higher 
costs they will encounter. 

This is not a formula that will ease all the hardships 
of the weaker units in competition with the larger 
ones, but it is as much a measure of relief as can be 
granted in such a complex program. 

Production is answer: What the President has 
really done is to promulgate a flexible formula under 
which prices can be raised in an orderly way through 
governmental approvals. Similarly, no wage increases 
may be granted except in certain specified categories 
without governmental approval. This brings back 
wage control and couples it with profit control. A huge 
governmental machinery such as the War Labor Board 
and the Salary Stabilization Unit of the Treasury 
may have to be restored. 

Certainly the President’s plan deserves a fair trial. 
It is a stop-gap measure, of course—a means of ob- 
taining some control over the various elements in our 
economic system that have been running wild. It is, 
relatively speaking, a gentle application of government 
pressure. It could have been made more drastic. 

Much depends on the wisdom and impartiality of 
the administrators. Profits can be squeezed if the 
ideological boys take a hand behind the scenes. What 
is needed is a commonsense approach that achieves 
the real goal. It has not been stated anywhere any 
better than in the following paragraph in President 
Truman’s statement issued last week: 

“I call upon both management and labor to 
proceed with production. Production is our salva- 
tion. Production is the basis of high wages and 
profits and high standards of living for us all. 
Production will do away with the necessity for 
government controls.” 

Production is the true key to reconversion, to the 
earning of that surplus which will enable us to pay 
off our national debt. It is the way to the attainment 
of that high volume which, with our technological 
improvements, can increase profits and wages and still 
hold prices to reasonable levels. Production is, indeed, 
the way to economic equilibrium and prosperity for 
the American people. 

The trend is always inflationary when prices and 
wages are raised simultaneously but the chances of 
holding prices down are better when production vol- 
ume is growing and wage levels are stabilized. 
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T LEAST 36,500 persons are expected to die in the 
United States this vear as the result of traffic acci- 
dents. More than 2,250,000 will be injured. By Decem- 
ber, fatalities and injuries will add up to three casualties 
every minute, or 180 every hour. That is five and one 
half times the casualty rate of 32 an hour that this 
nation suffered in World War II, and seven times the 
26-an-hour casualty rate of World War I. 

The Pictogram shows that the traffic fatality rate is 
climbing back toward the all-time high of 39,969 set in 
1941, after a drop to 23,830 in 1943, and to 28,500 in 
1945. In July, 1945, traffic deaths occurred at the rate 
of 27 every 10 hours. This month 35 are being killed 
every 10 hours. By next July the toll will be 40, and by 
December it will be 50. The direct economic cost of auto 
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accidents this vear will be $1.850.000.000, or more than 
one and one half times the 1939 outlay for U.S. defense. 

The causes. The principal reason for the current spurt 
of traffic fatalities has been a 25 per cent increase in 
driving since gasoline rationing ended last August. Other 
major factors are these: 

Mechanical faults are accounting for more collisions. 
Half the cars in operation today are at least eight years 
old, and many are defective. A country-wide test last 
spring showed one car in seven could not pass minimum 
brake requirements. The part played by worn-out tires 
is well known. Defective vehicles were involved in only 
8 per cent of the fatal accidents of 1941, but, by 1944, 
the proportion was 17 per cent. 

Traffic violations are causing more accidents. Enforce- 
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ment of traffic regulations suffered when police forces 
lost personnel during the war. These forces still are 
understaffed, and recruits often are less efficient than 
experienced officers. Even normally, more than half the 
fatal accidents involve violation of traffic rules. 

Highway deterioration is a factor. Expenditures on 
highways, roads and streets dropped from $2,341,000,000, 
in 1941, to $1,247,000,000, in 1943. It will be some time 
before neglected surfaces are restored. 

The remedy, according to safety experts, lies in three 
fields: public education, law enforcement and mechanical 
improvement. To achieve this last, new cars, new tires 
and new, or improved highways and streets are on the 
way. 

The President’s Highway Safety Conference, sched- 
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uled for May 8, 9 and 10 in Washington, is to be the 
first step in a nation-wide effort to improve education 
and law enforcement. Assembling just before the 1946 
touring season will be governors and mayors, or their 
representatives, State and City superintendents of edu- 
cation and police, highway commissioners, safety and 
traffic engineers and others. They are to draw up pro- 
grams that State and local officials and public-spirited 
bodies will be encouraged to adopt. 

If this safety effort proves unsuccessful, then the pre- 
diction of 36,500 traffic fatalities in 1946 may turn out 
to be conservative. Failure could mean that by 1950, 
with the nation’s highways congested by half again as 
many cars as now, the annual toll of traffic deaths could 
rise to 50,000, or more. 
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Laying Down a Wage-Price Line and Letting a Cabinet Veteran Go 


Time to spare for friends, 
a taste of darker bread, 
and an Ecuadorian hat 


Last week was a week of crisis for Presi- 
dent Truman. He and the men closest to 
him struggled early and late with the 
mounting problems of wage-price policy 
and politics. The result came in major de- 
cisions by the President, decisions that 
will touch every person in the U.S. 

Economic crisis. With a big share of 
the nation’s industry made idle by strikes 
and restless under price controls, Mr. Tru- 
man stepped in with his own decision. He 
ordered a new, higher wage-price policy, 
and reshufled the men who will adminis- 
ter it. Under the new policy, steel com- 
panies were offered a price increase of $5 
a ton, on the average. Mr. Truman de- 
scribed the new policy as a hold-the-line 
order with a “bulge” in the line. 

In an effort to prevent the “bulge” 
from breaking through into inflation, he 
shifted Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
over to head the revived Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. He made it clear, 
however, that Mr. Bowles will be in the 
office of Reconversion Director John W. 
Snyder and will report to Mr. Snyder. If 
they cannot agree, the President will make 
the decisions. The new setup puts Paul 
A. Porter, Chairman, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, in at the top of OPA. 

Political crisis blew up in the Presi- 
dent’s face over his nomination of Edwin 
W. Pauley for Under Secretary of Navy. 
Disagreeing with the President over the 
Pauley nomination, Harold L. Ickes quit 
as Secretary of the Interior. He offered 
to stay two months, but the President 
curtly let him go in three days, and made 
it clear that he expects the Senate to 
confirm the Pauley appointment. 

Politics, 1948. The Ickes affair, threat- 
ening to split the Democrats, carried po- 
litical implications that may extend into 
the next presidential campaign. Mr. Tru- 
man’s own personal plans for the next 
campaign caused a stir in Washington 
over a newspaper report that he had said 
he does not want re-election. 

Mr. Truman denied having made the 
statement, and said all he knew about it 
was what he read in the papers. He told 
newspapermen he hasn’t given a thought 
to the 1948 campaign yet, and, when one 
asked if he intended to run, replied that 
the question is premature. 

Busy week. In all, it was one of Mr. 
Truman’s busiest weeks in the White 
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House, a week which started with an 
hour-and-a-half conversation with Winston 
Churchill, but still the President found 
time for many other activities, and time 
for old friends. His formal calling list 
recorded more than 40 appointments. 

Congress. He conferred at length with 
Western Senators over a likely successor 
to Mr. Ickes, and indicated to some of 
them he would not make a hasty choice. 
He also held his regular meeting with the 
Democratic leaders of Congress in an effort 
to speed the pace of the Administration’s 
legislative program. 





nest Gruening, and talked about the Phil- 
ippines with Carlos P. Romulo, the Resi- 
dent Commissioner of the Philippines. He 
discussed the plight of Filipino war vet 
erans with Secretary of War Robert Pat- 
terson, Veterans’ Administrator Omar N. 
Bradley and with Paul V. McNutt, High 
Commissioner to the Philippines. 

The atom. With the top military men of 
his Administration, he discussed the han- 
dling of the atomic-bomb tests in the Pa- 
cific this summer. And, with Senator Mc- 
Mahon (Dem.), of Connecticut, chairman 
of a Senate committee on atomic legis- 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 
e«. a White House caller in a busy week 


Food. The President discussed with 
several visitors his new food-conserva- 
tion program. With Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson, he ate a 
slice of the new darker bread produced 
through that program. He didn’t say how 
he liked it. 

Foreign affairs. During the week, he 
accepted the resignation of W. Averell 
Harriman as Ambassador to Russia and 
appointed Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 
te succeed him. Mr. Truman received a 
visit from Chinese Ambassador Wei Tao 
Ming, upon the latter’s return to Washing- 
ton from China. He also received from 
Representative Bloom (Dem.), of New 
York, chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, a report on the United 
Nations Assembly session in London. 

Insular affairs. The President talked 
about Alaska with Alaska’s Governor, Er- 





lation, he discussed the proposals for 
atomic controls. 

Old friends. Mr. Truman visited in his 
office with Lieut. Col. and Mrs. O’Keefe, 
who used to be his neighbors in Missouri, 
and with Col. A. P. Fonda, an old friend 
from the President’s home town, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

And pleasantries. In a week so crowded 
with important affairs that he had to call 
off plans for a vacation in Florida’s waters, 
the President also found time to: 

Pay his dues, for the 24th consecutive 
year, in the Jackson County Democratic 
Club of Kansas City, Mo. 

Accept an honorary membership in the 
Philharmonic Symphony Society of New 
York. 

Accept an Ecuadorian straw hat, gift of 
a Baltimore importer, from Ecuadorian 
Ambassador Calo Plaza. 
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tow Miphl can a family travel ? 


You’re the one the railroads have in 
mind by “going light” with new pas- 
senger trains. 

Railroads know that cutting dead 
weight in passenger cars will give 
you greater comfort, increased safety. 
better service. And they know from 
actual experience over many years 
that the best way to “go light” is to 
use Aleoa Aluminum. 

Every pound of aluminum used in 
a passenger car means that more 
comfort can be added for your travel 
enjoyment. 

Railroads know, too, that light 
weight can be obtained with Alcoa 


Aluminum without sacrificing strength. 





Aleoa engineers have worked with 
railroad engineers and car builders 
to develop high-strength aluminum to 
meet the most exacting requirements. 

This swing to Aleoa Aluminum for 
new passenger cars is further evidence 
of the way American Railroads are 
carrying out a continuous program of 
better service to the public. ALUMINUM 
CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1736 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA First IN ALUMINUM 


THE RAILROAD'S MAIN LINE TO LIGHTNESS 
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W. WIGGLESWORTH'S “MOST FAMED TOYSHOP,” SECOND AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA— FROM AN OLD PRINT* 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER Therefore, it is natural that Philadelphia should 
illy—was the envy, as his shop was the won- cherish memories of the solid hospitality set by 
der, of all in the city... from his magazine its Colonial era. A time-honored way of life repre- 


Chrisknickle and Belsnickhle were supposed to provide 
thémselves for Christmas Eve.” 





sented today by Philadelphia Blend, The Heritage 
Whisky... Friendly, rich, yet mild of manner. Truly, 


— WATSON’S MSS ANNALS 


a special occasion whisky, yet you can «afford to 


Traditions which touch the heart live long. enjoy Philadelphia Blend . . . regularly and often. 
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86.8 PROOF e65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Continental Distilling Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR “PHILADELPHIA” —THE HERITAGE WHISKY — FAMOUS SINCE 1894 
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Pro and Con 


ef Natienel Issues 


U.S. Steps to Aid 
World’s Hungry: 
Views of Editors 


President Truman’s program for feeding 
starving peoples abroad has the indorse- 
ment of most commenting newspapers. 
However, the suddenness of his warning 
that food supplies at home will have to be 
curtailed and that meat rationing might 
return are the targets for widespread criti- 
cism of past methods of handling the food 
situation. 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind.- 
Rep.) has no doubt about the American 














—Russell in Los Angeles Times 


THE GOOD UNCLE SAM-ARITAN 


people’s co-operation, but believes the 
program “could have been far Jess drastic 
had one been formulated and set in mo- 
tion many months ago. 

Recalling that the food crisis in Europe 
was foreseen months ago, the New London 
(Conn.) Evening Day (Ind.-Rep.) finds 
the delayed action “a little disconcert- 
ing,” and observes that “the winter will 
be practically over before the full effects 
of this program will be felt in European 
nations.” 

“Unfavorable reaction to the President’s 
program,” says the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times (Ind.), “undoubtedly 


How “FIRST a high- 


CMTCTCTC HH lechnotogy 


could ynean “FIRST 


C10 ts fulines i (a Yu: 





Nowhere but at DPI can you find this unique combination 
of research and engineering services. Perhaps they can 
help a product or process of yours? 


1. Exploring the production and use of high vacuum. 
Original research in high-vacuum technique, using vacu- 
ums up t’ one-billionth the density of air, has created 
entircly new types of equipment for many uses. High- 
vacuum stills, pumps and gauges, special oils, and lens- 
coating equipment are some of them—with more to come, 
as more applications are found for high vacuum in re- 
search and industry. 


2. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation. 

Many sub:tances “undistillable’’? before—waxes, heavy 
oils and fats—come apart magically in the molecular 
stills, yielding fractions far more valuable than the parent 
substance. Can a by-product of yours pay dividends 
through high-vacuum molecular distillation? 


3. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins. 
A major part of our business is the high-vacuum distilla- 
tion of bland, stable concentrates of Vitamin A and E. 
Much of what is known about these vitamins today has 
originated from DPI research. This continuing source of 
new information has been a useful service to DPI customers. 
DPI invites your inquiry on any count in which our 
experience can be useful to you. 





























stems from the fact that the Government 

had encouraged the people to believe that DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Pronecring High Uecuum Research 

the supply of most foods was adequate 

and would continue to improve.” 735 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 1 3; NEW YORK 
“The only criticism ... of the Presi- ” : 

dent’s plan” offered by the Akron (Ohio) Hheadguanlere ge Oh Solabe-Vilarnine and thigh Uneuum Cgusoment 


Beacon Journal (Ind.), “is that it is at 


FEBRUARY 22, 1946 





Copyright 1946, Distillation Products, Inc. 
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THE VAST AREA SERVED BY BRANIFE 







34.7% of the 
Nation’s 
Total 
Livestock 


18.9% of the 
Nation’s 
Food 
Products 





Your services and your prod- 
ucts will be sold more profit- 
ably through the use of 
Braniff’s complete air trans- 
portation «in this rich area. 


PASSENGERS e MAIL e EXPRESS ¢ FREIGHT 
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Pra and Con 


least six months late.” This newspaper at- 
tacks the “shameful haste” with which 
the U.S. abandoned food rationing. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) 
points out that Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, as late as last Sep- 
tember, recommended crop reductions for 
the coming year, warning of surpluses. “In 
a very realistic manner,” says the Cour- 
ant, “we have substantiated Jefferson’s 
truism: ‘Were we directed from Washing- 
ton when to sow, and when to reap, we 
should soon want bread.’ ” 

Likewise noting the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s policy of lower production, the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind- 
Dem.) says that “the American public . .. 
will expect the Government to proceed 





now with a program looking toward the 


maintenance of a very high volume of 
domestic agricultural production.” 

Attacking congressional opposition to 
the relief program, the New York Post 
(Ind.) blames the wheat shortage not on 
exports but on mass hoarding in the hope 
of higher prices. “The domestic wheat 
shortage,” it says, “is not part of the 
hunger battle but part of the inflation 
battle.” 

The Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union 
(Ind.) says: “We should give heed to 
such practical suggestions” as those of 
M. W. Thatcher, president of the National 
Federation of Grain Co-operatives, who 
suggests “cleaning farm supplies down to 
the amount required for seed” rather than 
changing the wheat content of flour, by 
deciding immediately on the future of price 
control and by changing tax provisions 
whereby it is more profitable for farmers 
to spread big sales over two years than to 
make them all in one year. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post Gazette 
(Ind.-Rep.) calls opposition to the ex- 
port program from certain Congressmen 
“an old and ugly story,” commenting that 
“Representative Edwin T. Hall’s bill to 
block the dark bread portion of the Presi- 
dent’s program has nothing to recom- 
mend it but a selfish disregard of the 
needs in war-ravaged countries.” 

Asserting that “American self-denial 
alone will not” solve Europe’s food prob- 
lem, the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 
(Ind.-Rep.) emphasizes that Europe needs 
transportation and says that “President 
Truman ... should have told . . . who, 
specifically, the needy are, and by what 
means they are to be supplied.” 

“The people of Europe. should not be 
permitted to starve,” observes the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star Telegram (Ind.-Dem.), 
adding that “a return to wartime condi- 
tions . . . would invite black markets, 
hoarding and inflationary costs of food.” 
This newspaper urges a congressional in- 
vestigation “for determining the extent 
of relief necessary,” before the President’s 
program is made effective. 
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MEET PETE O'CONNOR, 


Pete o'coNNOR isn’t an engineer. He has 
never seen the inside of a dynamometer room; yet 
he is the central figure ina vitally important kind 
of research project. He is making one of the most 
critical tests to which any mechanism can be put 
—the test of actual use in the hands of typical 
operators, and in the kind of service for which 
the unit was designed. 


For more than thirty years it has been the pol- 
icy of the Eaton Manufacturing Company to work 
in close cooperation with the users of Eaton 
products in an effort to make America’s automo- 
biles, trucks, tractors, aircraft, and marine and 
Diesel engines more efficient and longer lived. 
By collaborating in making test installations; 


LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 


by examining worn parts after they have been 
operated by the Pete O’Connors—studying surface 
conditions at high magnification, recording dimen- 
sional losses, analyzing metallurgical changes— 
the experienced research engineer uncovers sig- 
nificant clues which often lead to fundamental 
betterments in design and structure. Successes 
and failures are studied with equal interest, and 
are equally valuable as a guide to the future. 


The advanced techniques and equipment devel- 
oped by the Eaton Manufacturing Company for 
the study of moving parts both during and after 
operation, and the cooperation of our engineer- 
ing staff, are at the disposal of all manufacturers 
whose objective is to produce a better product. 


AXLES - POPPET VALVES - SODIUM COOLED VALVES - TAPPETS * HYDRAULIC VALVE ADJUSTERS 


VALVE SEAT INSERTS ~- LEAF SPRINGS - COIL SPRINGS + ROTOR PUMPS 


<=: EATON 


PERMANENT MOLD GRAY IRON CASTINGS - PASSENGER CAR AND TRUCK HEATER-DEFROSTER UNITS 


SPRING LOCK WASHERS + SNAP, BEARING, LOCK AND RETAINER RINGS - 


COLD DRAWN WIRE 


e PLANTS « 
Cleveland - Detroit - Saginaw - Marshall - Battie Creek 
Lawton + Vassar + Massillon + Windser (Canada) 





EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices ° Cleveland, Ohio 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKY —100 PROOF | 


eC ae Guest Whisky | 
| 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORP., INC. 
AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY | 
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| Question 





of the Week 


itle Reg. U.S. Pat, Off i 





Limit American Food Consumption 
To Help Famine Victims Abroad? 


To present a cross section of views 
on President Truman’s food-conserva- 
tion program to meet the threat of 
mass starvation abroad, The United 
States News asked members of Con- 
gress, agricultural economists, milling- 
industry officials and others: 


Do you approve Government limi- 
tation of food supplies for American 
consumers in order to aid starving 
peoples abroad? 

Answers are printed herewith. 

Others will appear next week. 


Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel 


Washington, D.C.; Economic Adviser, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculturc; Assistant to Vice 
Chairman, War Production Board, 1942-43, 


answers: 

Yes, I do—without qualification, even 
to the return of rationing, if needed. The 
American public is, on the average, fed so 
much better than the population of most 
of the rest of the world that it can well 
afford to undergo temporary restrictions 
of its rations in order to aid the preven- 
tion of starvation abroad. In fact, it seems 
to me we abandoned food rationing much 
too soon after the war, and that we have 
been consuming much more food since 
than has been really necessary in view 
of the dire need in the rest of the world. 

Aid to the rest of the world in getting 
enough food is important, both to win 
the peace and to help other countries get 
of to a good start in dealing with their 


postwar problems. 


M. W. Thatcher 


St. Paul, Minn.; President, National Fed- 
eration of Grain Cooperatives; General 
Manager, Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association, 


answer: (by telegraph) 

I am heartily in accord with Govern- 
ment limit tions of food supplies for Amer- 
ican consumers and would recommend 
strict zationing of all foodstuffs if need be 
in order to alleviate th suffering we all 
‘now exists abroad. The greatest opposi- 
tion to the President’: program comes 
from the trades and is based on a desire 
to maintain a distributive system which 
has been built up to protect their income 
without proper relation to either the 
health or -well-being of this or any 
other nation. Farmers are willing to share. 
Labor is willing to share. The 5 per cent 
class is not. 


This is the time for the U.S. to make 


her decision as to whether or not she jg 
going to lead the world in spreading 
“peace on earth and good will to all men,” 
We are our brother’s keeper or we can 
expect another, but worse, world war. 


J. Frank Grimes 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Independent Gro. 


cers Alliance, 
answers: 

Yes, but to a very definite and neces. 

sary amount. Positive assurance must be 


(by telegraph) 





had that such foods will actually go to | 


the starving people and will not be resold 
for profit or any other reason. 

I believe American supplies of foods 
will begin to accumulate late this year 
and next year many troublesome sur. 
pluses will appear. When allotting foods 
for starving people we should consider at 
least-in part those types of foods which 
threaten to become surplus in our country, 

We must be sure a need actually ex. 
ists, then we have a definite responsi- 
bility to do our part to meet it. 


Rep. Charles R. Robertson 


(Rep., N. Dak.); Member, Flood Control, 
and Indian Affairs Committees; State Chair. 
man, Russian War Relief, Inc., and Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 


answers: 

I believe, as a nation, we cannot refuse 
aid to. starving peoples. I question 
whether the proposed program is the an- 
swer. The people of the wheat belt se- 
riously object to changes in flour or bread 
content which may impair normal con 
sumption of wheat. Wheat surpluses have 
been a problem. 

The President’s plan will reduce live 
stock feed and curtail meat supply. Great 
surpluses of potatoes are going to waste, 
representing huge loss to Government, un- 
der the crop-loan program. I suggest de- 
hydrated potatoes as a supplement to 
wheat if a shortage actually exists. My 
information is that wheat is available but 
held because of uncertain price structure. 


(by telegraph) 


Leon Henderson 


Washington, D. C.; Chairman, Board of Di- 
rectors, Research Institute of America, Inc.; 
Former Federal Price Administrator, and 
Director of Civilian Supply, War Produc: 
tion Board, 


answers: 

I decidedly favor limitation of food sup- 
plies for American consumers in order to 
aid starving people abroad. I wish we had 
done it earlier and I believe if the Ameri- 
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Right at your front door! 








Build your new plant in the South . . . and 
you'll have a great and fast-growing market for 
your products, right at your front door. 


Here, dollar income has increased proportion- 
ately more, in recent years, than in the country 
as a whole. liere, too, consumer purchases have 
advanced faster than in any other section. 


Rapid industrialization, new-found uses for 
agricultural products, war-acquired skills, more 
jobs and steady employment, have upped in- 
comes and the standard of living in the South 
... and will keep moving them upward. 


Thus, because Southerners are able, and ea- 
ger, to buy the things you make and sell, your 





plant in the South will have a ready-made, ex- 
panding market right at its front door. 


Moreover, you'll have nearby sources of 
abundant raw materials, cheap power and fuel, 
plentiful water, ideal weather, an ample reser- 
voir of skilled and unskilled workers ... and 
dependable, efficient, economical transporta- 
tion service, to markets near and far, over the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System that 
"Serves the South.” 


Your factory can have this unique combina- 
tion of advantages .. . right at its front door... 
if you “Look Ahead . . . Look South!”. 

SrneeT F. Poor 
“— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


" The Southern Serves the South 
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Youw?ll be interested in seeing the new 
U.S. E. Guide to Packaging .. . 


Current trend in packaging is to show as wellas 
to protect — and new methods and materials 
are making it possible to do both. Can your 
product be packaged to meet these modern re- 
quirements? 

To assist you in any preliminary studies, let 
us send you the new U.S.E. Container Check 
List . . . a comprehensive cnart that shows at 
a glance standardized container types that 
might meet a// your needs. Ask for a copy on 
your letterhead, please. No charge. 





e andi in meeting the U.S.E. Packaging Expert. . 


Whether your product requires a tailor- 
made or standardized package, the U.S.E. 
Packaging Expert is ready to consult with 















you ... suggest flexible or rigid contain- 
ers to give your product new sales appeal 
... proper security ... and perhaps to 


lower your packaging costs. His experience 
and knowledge; plus the facilities of the 
Kellogg Container Division, are available _ 
to you at no obligation. p13 \f 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 


USE 
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SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 







PROTECTIVE PACKAGI 














2ueslion of the Week 


can public had known the need as keenly) 
as I did from personal observation, they | 
would have demanded it earlier. 

The problems of feeding our allies are 
inseparable from the problems of vi 
reconstruction. I believe some part of our | 
hope for vigorous business activity here , 
rests with the rehabilitation of devastated 
countries. I believe, too, that the prospect 
for peace is linked to the prospect of world 
recovery. Feeding these people meets the 
tests of humanity, good morals, good busi- 
ness and peace. 





Chester C. Davis 


St. Louis, Mo.; President, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis; Agricultural Adjustment | 
Administrator, 1933-36; War Food Admin. 
istrator, 1943, 


answers: 

It is necessary and right that we share 
food with people of less fortunate lands, | 
Since during the war we depended on 
Government limitations rather than vol- 
untary self-restraint to free food for our 
armed forces and allies, it will probably 
be necessary to follow that pattern nov, | 
However, the renewed restrictions should | 
be supported by a nation-wide educational 
campaign whose appeal should seek to re- 
store something of the fine spirit of in- 
formed willingness to do without that pre- 
vailed in World War I. 


Senator Butler 


(Rep., Nebr.); Member, Agriculture and For. 
estry, Banking and Currency, and Finance 
Committees, 


answers: 

I believe we should fulfill our commit- 
ments to feed the starving peoples of Ev- 
rope and Asia 100 per cent, through pur 
chase of food supplies largely from those 
countries having surpluses of cereals, fats 
and oils, and other necessary foods. I be- 
lieve we should support UNRRA with 
money and otherwise, to the full extent 
necessary to prevent mass starvation. I do 
not believe, however, that this support 
will make it necessary to return to general 
rationing of food to American consumers, 
and I am opposed to adulterated essential 
foods, by putting bran and shorts—feed 
for livestock but unfit for the human 
slomach—into our bread. 

But we must also take vigorous action 
to solve our transportation difficulties, 
which are a large part of the problem. 
Boxcars must be manufactured or diverted 
from other uses to move essential food 
supplies from producer to consumer in 
this country. In particular, I am opposed 
to using scarce boxcars to ship grain to 
Europe, with the result that we will lower 
our own stocks of grain to the point 
where we will have to again use scarce 
boxcars to import grain into the U. S. from 
foreign countries. 
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BALANCE SHEET 

























































































BEFORE COSTS AFTER COSTS 
ANNUAL BASIS é ANNUAL BASIS 
FORM COSTS FORM COSTS 
“Singles 3 part 4% «x S¥% { int'l. “Singles” S$ part 53/4 x 6 (Int'l. Corbon 
Cordon } 306,000 sets @ $4.90 per m $1,470.00 300,000 sets ‘ 
Transfers" padded forms (no carbon} “Transfers” 9 port $% | 
100,000 @ $1.10 perm 110.00 i i 
pte : eH T ' ' COST OF FORMS 
9009 Books @ $101.75 per m : al _ i | 0 
Cash Vouchers 7 Tiers i | | 140% 
20,000 @ 76 perm , A wet ‘Extra Cost 
Carbon sheets, staples, adding m a ey i } ; 
roils, mise. etc. mes H H T. .00 
- +, ma NM 
WRITING AND HANDLING COSTS_ 
LABOR COSTS ‘ He * 
Typing “*Singfes’* : * 
4 clerks (average eS 
Writing “ Transfers’ . 
7 cierks { average~ 
Cash vouchers vf . COST OF PAPERWORK 
1.5 clerks { over if . 
MACHINE i P Savings 
te 
7 i 33% 
*<h i 
bi ¢ 
6 4 
* y ss 
} ZF 
6. 
Filling orders<TS™ ue 
(average 
. COST OF PROCEDURE 
Aiterncle: fed for approx. $750.00 Estimated’ Anaval Saving a 
nuatly, the PN cr-cuni bul w b. wer in operat le a 6 ® Customer Goodwill Savings 
spies would vary and » > fer eans of quickly extending and totaling Plu © Empicyee Morale f 
orders, would prove more expensive in handling and therefore not secenmuneaiad 4 * increased Business 50% 


EVER LOOK AT A “BALANCE SHEET” OF 


YOUR RECORD 


Younkers of lowa did...and spent more 
for business forms, to save one-third of annual 
operating expenses in its mail order department 


Actually, the executives of Younkers, one of the country’s 
leading department stores, were less concerned with costs 
than with providing faster mail order service to custom- 
ers... reducing complaints to a minimum...tying up 
fewer employees on the sales floor filling mail orders... 
achieving a more even flow of packages, departmentally, 
between the stock room and shipping room. 


Standard’s Paperwork Simplification Techniques 
found the answers 
As frequently happens, the complete answers were found 
when Standard’s representatives came in... studied exist- 
ing procedures and forms... applied Standard’s paper- 
work simplification techniques, just as they have in many 
kinds of businesses. 

One of the direct savings is... before, approximately 
50 sales people throughout the store were used to “fill” 
mail orders . . . now, it requires 10 full-time clerks utiliz- 
ing only one-half as much time. The 50 sales people can 
devote full time to direct sales. This is but one of the 
many savings throughout the whole operation. Central- 


SYSTEMS COST? 


ized writing of all records was the answer... with the 
aid of a better writing method and Standard’s scientifi- 
cally designed Kant-Slip continuous forms. 

The dollar result ...50 per cent saved in filling orders 
...33 per cent saved in the overall operation of writing 
and handling records. Benefits of better control... im- 
proved customer goodwill through faster, better service... 
improved employee satisfaction are almost incalculable. 








STANDARD’S SYSTEMS MEAN SAVINGS 


Savings on printed forms. 


Savings in paperwork—writing, 
handling, using forms. 


Savings through BETTER CONTROL. 











Does your business, whether manufacturing, distribution, 
service, offer similar opportunities for savings? Talk to 
a Standard Register representative, learn how other com- 
panies gain savings beyond the cost of printed forms... 
where savings are greater. 





rz fe) 
. ee WRITE TODAY for Formcraft Digest THE E 
by D-194 which explains the ab 
: which explains the above STANDARD REGISTER 
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| pee at the way bank after bank after 
bank handles the basic routines, and 
you'll see that few are limited to the speed of 
hand ... or to the speed of machines. 


Most of them use Recordak, the photo- 
graphic system that handles business routines 
automatically . . . with the speed of light. Use 
it to assure accuracy (photography doesn’t 
make mistakes) . . . to give new protection 
in check handling ... to streamline their 
bookkeeping methods. 


Many other businesses 
have gone “photographic,” too 


Because neither the speed of hand... nor 
the speed of machines . . . has given them 
the efficiency and economy they wanted, 
many businesses other than banking are now 
handling their common routines the Recordak 
way. Transportation, manufacturing, retail 
selling, for example... 


For transportation, Recordak microfilm- 
ing has made it possible to improve way- 
billing procedures. . . to get photographically 
accurate and complete records at junction 





points... to eliminate much clerical duplica- 
tion in less carload shipping. 


For manufacturing, Recordak systems have 
cut clerical costs . . . speeded recording of 
payrolls, time cards, contracts, orders .. . 
provided safer methods of storing drawings 

. effected almost unbelievable savings in 
file space. 


For retail stores, Recordak has made sales- 
check billing possible. This has speeded up 
collections, reduced adjustments, made for 
smoother customer-store relationships. 


Similar efficiencies open 
to you... with Recordak 


Since its uses are limited only by the in- 
genuity with which its basic principle is 
applied, Recordak can probably do as much 
for you as for these other businesses. Look 
into the story of its successful use by thou- 
sands of leading companies, its surprisingly 
low cost. Write for the new, free book — “‘50 
Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.”’ Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Co., 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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NEW FREE BOOK—MAIL COUPON 


Recordak Corporation 





350 Madison Avenue, Name 
New York 17, N. Y. 











Please send me Firm 
your new book 
about Recordak, Street 
“50 Billion Records 
Can’t Be Wrong.” City State 
Zone (2) 
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EASIER PATH TO WAGE RISES 


Use of Increases as a Basis for Seeking Higher Price Ceilings 


A liberalized ‘little steel’ 
formula for giving workers 
gains of 15 to 18 per cent 


Points for employers to bear in mind in 
applying the Government’s new wage-price 
policy are these: 

Wage Stabilization Board has more 
leeway for approval of wage and salary 
increases than in the past. This means 
more freedom for employers to grant in- 
creases. Raises can be used as the basis 
for applying for price relief, and the Office 
of Price Administration is required to rec- 
ognize these increases as a cost item in de- 
ciding if price ceilings shall be raised. 

A new wage pattern is established. 
The Wage Stabilization Board must ap- 
prove increases that are in line with the 
pattern set by an industry or labor-market 
area since Aug. 18, 1945. Increases of 10 to 
20 per cent have been granted in various 
industries and areas, but, in general, the 
level will be between 15 and 18 per cent. 

Where no pattern has yet been estab- 
lished, increases of the following types 
may be approved: 

“Little steel’ formula may be applied on 
a much more liberal basis. Employers now 
may increase hourly wage rates to 33 per 
cent above rates paid in January, 1941. 
During the war, “little steel” increases 
were limited to 15 per cent. This change 
means that workers in many industries, 
which have granted only the 15 per cent 
increase since 1941, would be entitled to 
an additional 18 per cent. 

Inequities between industries may be 
corrected. An industry that has no postwar 
wage pattern may get approval of raises 
equal to those granted in a related industry. 

Inequities between plants and between 
jobs also may be eliminated. Thus, raises 
may be granted to correct inequities be- 
tween plants of the same industry located 
in different cities. This, conceivably, could 
be used to reduce the wage differential 
between Northern and Southern plants or 
between plants in large and small cities. 

Special standards for wage increases 
that do not fall in any of these categories 
may be established by the Board. 

Increases without approval of the Gov- 
ernment still may be granted by employ- 
ers, but those who grant such increases 
will forfeit any chance of obtaining later 
price relief to pay the added wage bill. 
Previously, employers could grant a wage 
increase without Government approval, 
and return six months later to ask OPA for 
new price ceilings. 
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. «. more leeway 


Fact-finding boards and _ arbitrators 
must conform with the new wage regula- 
tions in making future recommendations 
for increases, but increases already recom- 
mended by Government fact-finders, and 
by the President, receive automatic ap- 
proval under the new policy. 

This new policy is to be administered 
by the Wage Stabilization Board, under 
the chairmanship of W. Willard Wirtz. 
This is the Board that was named to 
handle stabilization matters after the War 
Labor Board was liquidated. 

Patterns that employers can expect the 
Board to approve already are fairly well 
established in a number of industries on 
the basis of settlements reached with un- 
ions since last August. Following are ap- 
proximate increases that employers will 
be permitted to grant in certain industries: 

In steel. Mr. Truman’s recommendation 
that U.S. Steel Corp. grant an increase of 
181% cents an hour is the probable pattern 
for the rest of the industry. 

In autos. The pattern here will lie some- 
where between the 18-cent increase grant- 
ed by Ford Motor Co., the 1844-cent raise 
granted by Chrysler Corp., and the 1914 
cents recommended for General Motors 
Corp. by a Government fact-finding panel. 

In coal. Mine operators are likely to be 
asked to pay increases of at least 1614 per 
cent under the revised “little steel” for- 
mula, and even larger increases might be 
approved by the Government under the 
inequity provisions 


In aircraft. Pattern here is to be around 
15 per cent, in line with a raise of this 
amount granted to AFL machinists by the 
Lockheed Aircraft Co. 

In building trades. This pattern will be 
fixed by areas, rather than on a national 
scale. It is likely to be in the neighborhood 
of 15 per cent. 

Chemical industry will be expected to 
grant raises of 10 to 20 per cent, in con- 
formity with increases already being paid 
by certain companies. 

Air lines are settling with mechanics and 
other ground personnel for increases of 
around 20 per cent. 

In shipping, longshoremen in the New 
York area recently won a 20 per cent in- 
crease. That is the expected pattern for 
other areas. 

In paper making, the range is expected 
to be from 10 to 19 per cent. 

In textiles and clothing, a wide range of 
increases already has been granted. These 
vary from 10 per cent given to hosiery 
workers, and 15 per cent for shirt and suit 
makers, to increases of 15 to 25 per cent 
paid by members of the Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Association to CIO clothing 
workers. 

In lumber, some workers in Northwest- 
ern States have received raises of 15 per 
cent, probably an approximate pattern for 
the rest of the industry, 

Some exceptions can be expected to the 
new wage rules now being put in effect. 
These may permit employers to grant 
“fringe” increases without submitting them 
to the Wage Board, and still get price re- 
lief. “Fringe” increases could apply to such 
items as vacations with pay, shift differen- 
tials and paid holidays. It may also be de- 
cided that employers of a few workers can 
receive price relief to offset wage increases 
without submitting the wage adjustments 
to the Board. However, the rules and wage 
patterns outlined above are in general the 
ones that now will be followed. 


Weaknesses of Seizure 


The Government is beginning to find 
that plant seizure no longer is a sure way 
to end strikes. Workers are not hesitating 
to defy back-to-work orders after seizure 
or to threaten to defy such orders it issued. 
As a result, large cities and large indus- 
tries are being paralyzed by strikes be- 
cause the Government hesitates to use a 
strike-control weapon that it knows may 
not be effective. 

These situations in the aggregate have 
served to point up the predicament in 
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which the Government now finds itself. 

In New York, striking tugboat workers 
refused to return to their jobs after the 
Office of Defense Transportation had 
taken over operation of the tugboat lines. 
This strike was not settled until 10 days 
after seizure, during which time the city 
faced a serious fuel crisis. 

In Pittsburgh, Government officials hesi- 
tated to seize a local power plant after a 
walkout because of fear the strikers would 
defy the back-to-work order. The White 
House declined to seize after an appeal 
for seizure was made by Pittsburgh’s 
mayor. 

In Philadelphia, the city’s transit sys- 
tem was permitted to stand idle for two 
days without seizure because transit work- 
ers on strike in that city at a previous 
time had defied Government operation of 
the transit system. 

In steel, seizure was avoided partly out 
of fear that striking steelworkers might 
not return to work and partly because op- 
eration of this far-flung industry presented 
a huge problem in operation. 

In the past, seizure powers usually have 
been invoked quickly in strikes occurring 
in public utilities. From now on, however, 
seizure is to be used sparingly even in the 
public-utility field. 

Two ways out of this dilemma are being 
studied by Government officials. One calls 
for a quick legal crackdown on strike 
leaders who defy seizure. The other is an 
appeal to Congress for legislation provid- 
ing for arbitration of disputes in the 
public-utility field that cannot be settled 


by negotiation, conciliation or mediation. 

Difficulties lie ahead for either ap- 
proach: 

Criminal penalties for those who lead 
or incite strikes while a plant is under 
Government seizure are provided by the 
War Labor Disputes Act, but these are 
hard to enforce. Experience has shown that 
it is difficult to prove that a union leader 


actually is promoting a strike, and the, 


law provides no penalty for individual 
strikers. 

In 24 cases charging striker defiance of 
the War Labor Disputes Act in the last 
two and a half years, the Department of 
Justice has obtained only one jail sentence. 
Of 162 defendants indicted, 143 were 
convicted, two were acquitted and 17 had 
their cases dismissed. Fifty-two of those 
convicted were fined and given suspended 
jail sentences, while the remainder paid no 
fines but received suspended sentences. 
All but 30 of the defendants were in- 
volved in coal-mine strikes. Those 30 were 
charged with leading the 1944 transit 
strike in Philadelphia. 

Legislation providing machinery for 
settling strikes, at least in the utility field, 
is receiving increasing attention in Con- 
gress. The Administration has confined its 
request to a fact-finding law, but neither 
the House nor Senate is inclined to accept 
this as a solution. The House-approved 
Case bill, providing drastic strike controls, 
is due for rough treatment in the Senate. 
As matters now stand, the Senate cannot 
be expected to receive a strike-control bill 
from its Labor Committee before mid- 
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* Help increase the flow of 
nature’s own lubricating fluids 


Yes—you can do something to relieve 
the aching misery of joints that 
creak with every cold spell! You 

see cold weather actually constricts 
tiny blood vessels cutting down the 
supply of nature’s own lubricating 
fluids to your joints—that’s why 

they creak, and feel stiff. 

But rub those aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local circu- 
lation speeds up. That wonderful 
“warmth” helps those tiny 
blood vessels feed your 
joints with more lubri- 
cating fluids—and you feel 
just grand! Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy, 
Only $1.25 at your 
drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Ine, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Later Week 


March, about the time that the threat of 
a strike in the coal mines is likely to be 
present. The law that finally emerges from 
the Senate Committee is expected to stress 
mediation and conciliation and provide a 
considerably toned-down approach from 
that of the House-approved bill. 





Raising Minimum Wages 

Many employers now covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and many not 
covered, are to be required to raise wages 
if legislation now ready for a congressional 
showdown is permitted to become law. 

This legislation provides for raising the 
legal minimum wage from 40 cents an hour 
to 65 cents, immediately, and to 75 cents 
in four years. It also expands coverage of 
the law to include many retail and service 
establishments, and extends jurisdiction 
to activities, not otherwise excepted, “af- 
fecting” commerce. This is in addition to 
businesses “enagaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce,” 
now covered by the law. 

Of importance to employers is the fact 
that from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 workers 
would be added to the 21,000,000 whose 
wages and hours already are regulated by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

First fight over the legislation, which is 
an important part of President Truman’s 
legislative program, will take place in the 
Senate. Strong efforts will be made to 
lower the minimum from the proposed 65- 
to-75-cent level, and chances are consid- 
ered about even that the minimum that 
finally emerges will be 55 or 60 cents an 
hour. 


CIO Finances 


Congress now has an answer from the 
CIO to some of the questions concerning 
union practices about which the legislators 
long have been inquisitive. This answer 
concerns such union financial policies as 
salaries of highest officials, amount of dues 
paid by workers to local unions, financial 
reports, and what voice members have in 
union affairs. 

Disclosures. A CIO survey, based on 
questionnaires sent to all of the CIO’s 36 
unions, brought these disclosures: 

Officers’ salaries vary from the $3,000 
a year paid by the Stone and Allied Prod- 
ucts Union to its president, to the $20,000 
paid by the United Steelworkers to Presi- 
dent Philip Murray. Mr. Murray receives 
no pay as CIO president. Eleven of the 
CIO unions pay their presidents Jess than 
$5,000; 13 pay $5,000 to $6,000 and 11 pay 
more than $6,000. Only four presidents 
receive $16,000 or more. 

Monthly dues vary considerably, since 
many local unions are permitted to fix the 
amount to be collected. The great ma- 
jority of CIO members pay $1.50 a 
month or less. Initiation fees range from 
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The Sign of the Gun Smith 


drew gentry, squire and “Sports Men with Doggs train’d up for 
fowling,” to purchase “Shot Guns, straight Rifles, Cocking-pieces, 
and Fuzees which hath gained the Approbation of the best Judges 
within the three Provinces”... . and for shot “‘well siz’d, not too 


big, nor too small, of strength to do Execution on a large Fowl.” 


LIKE THE GENTLEMAN GUNNER, the newspaper editor beats the 
brush for hidden headlines, bird-dogs the news breaks, courses 
the covered into the clear, sets sights on the near or far, aims at 
events on the wing, fires point blank at fraud, matches shot-size 
with story significance, brings the public a daily bag of 
happenings, choice in its currency. With a trigger finger that 
itches at any tampering with the public weal, and a double 
barreled honesty, he is everywhere respected as a straight shooter, 


ADVERTISERS of careful aim, in Philadelphia preserve gunpowder, 
avoid scattershot, by concentrating on The Inquirer’s rich covey 
of 575,000 choice customers. And ye loud Reports of successful 
users (echoed ia Media Records) point up the wisdom of hunting 
in a major market with a Bang, not a Blank... 


The Philadelphia Anguirer 


Tho. Palmer, Gun Smith on 
Market Street, according to 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, 

March 16, 1774. 












































Every minute counts. Your desk is piled with correspond- 
ence — your calendar is filled with appointments. You 
want to dictate vow. Go ahead! Waste no minutes wait- 
ing for a secretary—the ‘“‘mike” is ready whenever you are. 


Freed from her notebook, your secretary gets more done, 
too. She gains time for more important work—doubles 
her worth to you and to herself. 
y 5 Tv 

One man business or far flung corporation, the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER is the modern executive’s right arm. It takes down 
his ideas; speeds his letters, orders, memos; streamlines his day — 
even records his phone calls or interviews! Let us tell you exactly 
what VOICEWRITING can do for your business. No obligation— 
just tear out and mail the coupon today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D2, W. ee 
I would like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 





Name.. 
Address.. 
ET NC 


*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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Labor Week 


$2 to $10, with the majority under $5. 

Financial reports are made public by 
32 unions, the others reporting to the 
members or to conventions. Books of all 
CIO affiliates are audited, with the excep- 
tion of the Maritime Union, which reports 
its accounts are “open to the members.” 
Thirty-one unions report their books are 
audited by certified public accountants. 
The others are checked by trustees, union 
auditors or convention committees. 

Conventions are held annually by 
affiliates, biennially by 21 and every three 
years by two unions. The Inland Boatmen 
act through an executive council and a 
referendum. All but the Marine Engineers 
open their conventions to the public. 

Membership is open to all workers re- 
gardless of race, sex, color or creed, and all 
have equal voting rights. 

Officers are elected by convention 
delegates in 22 cases and by membership 
referenda in 13. The Stone Workers elect 
through locals. The officials hold office for 
one year in eight unions, for two years in 
27 and for three years in one. 

The CIO released its survey at a time 
when Congress again is becoming in- 
quisitive about union practices and_ is 
threatening to pass laws to “protect” 
union members. Those supporting such 
bills, however, point out that the survey 
does not cover unions other than those 
affiliated with the CIO. 
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ClO OFFICIALS’ SALARIES AND 
MEMBERS’ DUES 


This table lists the salaries paid by rep- 
resentative CIO unions to their highest 
officer and the monthly dues collected 
from members by these unions. The figures 
are from a CIO report covering 36 unions. 

Annual 
Salary of Monthly 
Union Highest-Paid Dues of 
Official Members 
Auto workers $9,000 $1 


Clothing 

workers 15,000 $1.40 to $2* 
Communications 4,680 $1 to $4 
Electrical 

workers 5,200 $1.50* 
Fishermen 4,160 56cents to $1.25* 
Fur workers 5,200 $1.40 minimum 


Gas, coke, chem- 

ical workers 3,600 $1 to $1.50 
Glass workers 5,600 1% of earnings 
Longshoremen 5,980 Set by locals 
Maritime union 7,800 $2.50 
Mine, mill, smelter 

workers 6,000 $1 to $5 
Newspaper guild 6,750 $1 to $5 
Packing-house 

workers 4,500 95% pay $1.50 
Retail employes 10,000 $1 to $4 
Rubber workers 4,500 $1 
Shipbuilders 8,000 $1.25 
State, county 

workers 5,000 $1 to $2 
Steelworkers 20,000 $1 to $1.50 
Stone workers 3,000 $1.25 to $1.50 
Textile workers 10,000 $1.50* 


*Reported as the amounts “usually” paid. 
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HOW NEW WAGE-PRICE RULES WORK 


A formula to tie price increases more 
closely to wage and salary increases is an- 
nounced by President Truman. This for- 
mula sets the policy that will govern in- 
dustrial production and business opera- 
tions in the period immediately ahead. An 
understanding of the terms of the execu- 
tive order that puts this policy into effect 
therefore becomes important to all busi- 
ness managers, their employes and their 
customers. 

Essentially, the formula allows for a 
higher level of both wages and _ prices 
than prevailed when war ended. It marks 
a retreat from the earlier Administration 
position that in most instances wage in- 
creases could be absorbed by industry 
without price increases. So far as wages 
and salaries are concerned, the order speci- 
fies that certain increases must be ap- 
proved by the Government. 

The President’s order is stated in broad 
legal terms. Many of its provisions will 
have to be clarified by subsequent rules, 
regulations and interpretations issued by 
the revived Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. These actions, however, must con- 
form to a general policy that will send 
both wages and prices up. 


What wage increases must be ap- 
proved? 

All wage and salary increases that will 
lead to price increases require approval 
from the National Wage Stabilization 
Board, successor to the National War 
Labor Board. Policies are to be supervised 
by the Stabilization Director. 


What policies will guide approval? 
The President’s order sets forth that the 
Wage Stabilization Board must approve 
all applications for wage increases that fol- 
low a “general pattern” established in an 
industry or a local area since Aug. 18, 
1945. Usually. this pattern calls for in- 
creases ranging between 15 and 18 per 
cent in basic hourly wage rates. 


Suppose there is no pattern? 

Then the Wage Board will set one, and 
there are guides for this action, too. Wage 
increases must be approved if present 
basic rates do not conform to the increase 
in cost of living between January, 1941, 
and September, 1945. This indicates a re- 
vision of the “little steel” formula, which 
permitted wartime increases of 15 per 
cent above January, 1941, levels. The of- 
ficial measure of the cost-of-living in- 
crease is 33 per cent. Thus, approval will 
be given to wage increases of 18 per- 
centage points above those allowed un- 
der the old formula. 

Increases also must be approved where the 
Board finds that inequities exist between 
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the wage scales of related industries. 
Workers in automobile-parts factories, for 
example, would be considered entitled to 
comparable increases approved for the au- 
tomobile industry itself. The Board like- 
wise is directed to approve increases de- 
signed to correct inequities in wage scales 
between plants or job classifications. 


How about increases already made? 
They get automatic approval. So will wage 
increases recommended by Government 
fact-finding boards but not yet accepted 
by the industries involved. Usualiy, these 
rises also amount to 15 to 18 per cent 
above rates prevailing last September. 


Can employers raise wages without 
approval? 

Sometimes. Wage increases often can be 
made if price increases are not involved. 
The Stabilization Administrator also is 
authorized to specify certain classes of 
wage increases that can be made without 
prior approval. In addition, he has au- 
thority to disallow, by regulation, in- 
creases on other classes of wages and 
salaries. Further regulations will be needed 
to determine the class of workers to be 
covered by this authority. 


What if a wage increase is made 
without prior approval? 

The employer then forfeits his right to 

apply for a price increase to cover his 

added wage costs. This forfeiture would 

continue as long as the stabilization laws 

remain in effect. 


What wage and salary increases now 
can become the basis for price 
increases? 

In all cases where increases in labor costs 

put an industry in a position of hardship, 

application may be made for offsetting 
price increases. 


Is “‘hardship”’ defined? 

Yes. Any approved wage or salary in- 
crease that threatens to put an industry 
in an over-all loss position, or in a poor 
earnings position, is to be considered hard- 
ship, and the Price Administrator is re- 
quired to grant price relief. 


How soon? 

As soon as possible. The President’s order 
states that price adjustments must be 
made promptly. This means that the for- 
mer requirement of a six months’ wait be- 
fore hardship price adjustments are 
granted is to be abandoned. 


How are poor earnings defined? 
Earnings that fail to yield a peacetime re- 
turn on net worth are to be considered 


poor. The Price Administrator is directed 
to allow prices to rise to a point where 
an industry’s operations in the succeed- 
ing 12 months will yield an average rate 
of profit equal to the peacetime return on 
net worth. Only exceptions to this require- 
ment concern industries that may operaie 
temporarily on a low volume of output. 


Will actual earnings exceed prewar 
returns? 

The return for many industries prob- 
ably will exceed the prewar dollar volume 
before federal taxes. During the war, most 
corporations increased their reserves, and 
these reserves add to a company’s net 
worth. Thus, the prescribed rate of return 
will be on a higher base. In figuring the 
return on net worth, however, the Office 
of Price Administration will make calcula- 
tions before taxes. Since taxes row are 
higher than before the war, the return 
after taxes probably will be below peace- 
time levels. 


How about temporary low operations? 
Returns on net worth for industries that 
will operate temporarily at low volume 
may be smaller than the prewar return 
on net worth. The Price Administrator is 
directed to develop standards that. will 
apply to such industries. The implication 
is that some profit must be allowed for 
a year’s operations on low volume. The 
automobile industry promises to be among 
the group that will be forced to operate 
at temporary low volume. The prospect is 
that automobile price ceilings will not be 
sufficient to yield a peacetime normal re- 
turn on net worth this year, but will be 
high enough to prevent a loss. 


Do these profit standards apply to 
every firm in an industry? 

No. Industry-wide returns are to be the 
measure for general price ceilings. Some 
companies will make higher profits and 
some lower profits than the average for 
an industry. 

hardship 


What about individual 


cases? 
Price adjustments on an individual-firm 
basis are allowed. 


What happens to cost absorption? 

The OPA cost-absorption program. which 
required manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers to absorb their share of cost in- 
creases, apparently is weakened by the new 
policy. Returns on net worth apply to the 
wholesale and retail trades as well as to 
factories. The new price policy, in fact, ap- 
pears to put a floor under industry-wide 
profits as well as a ceiling on prices. 
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a Almost every American benefits every day 
from the products of BORG-WARNER 
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of Norge home appliances. 


New models forcar-hungry America 
use many essential parts that re- 
quire specialized skills in their de- 
for sign and production. Borg-Warner 
The has anticipated the scale of these 
ng needs in its many plants which pro- 
ate vide original equipment for 17 of 
t is the 18 makes of automobiles. 
be Transmissionsand clutches—radia- 
re- tors, universal joints and timing 
he chains—these are essential operat- 
ing parts for which the motor car 
industry has looked to Borg-Warner 
from the beginning. 

The automotive industry is but 
one of many fields in which B-W 
engineering and large-scale pro- 
duction are constantly working to 
“Design it better, make it better.” 
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In the farm implement, aviation 
nip and marine industries—in housing 
and in home appliances—Borg- 
rm Warner is a key contributor. 


* 


VITAL NEW CAR EQUIPMENT IN THE MAKING— 
An eminent artist paints the rush of activity at 
B-W’s Warner Gear Division, the world’s 
ind largest independent maker of transmissions 
in- and gear assemblies, 
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Executive Offices, Chicago. These units form Borg-Warner: BorG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE 

} PARTS ¢ B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
NS MANUFACTURING * MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE 
PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


...far More than a delling Point 


As many home owners know, Clean 
Coal means more heat, less ash and 
fewer clinkers. To the industrial user, 
it means higher b.t.u. content and great- 
er freedom from slate, bone, rock and 
sulphur. Hence, the cleaner the coal, the 
more value it gives—an important selling 
point in a highly competitive market. 

But to the coal producer, efficient 
cleaning of coal is far more than a 
selling point. It conserves resources, 
speeds production, prevents waste, and 
permits high grade coal to be obtained 
from low ariel deposits. 

Thanks to the adaptation of Heavy 
Media Separation to this purpose by 
Cyanamid’s Mineral Dressing Division, 
greater efficiency has now been attained 
in the cleaning of coal. By these proc- 
esses, refuse is separated by simple grav- 
ity in a fluid medium of finely ground 


MOLDING 


magnetite suspended in water. By 
controlling the specific gravity of the 
medium, the coal floats while the refuse 
sinks. This method can be used for all 
types of coal—and from fines to large- 
size lump. Yet it’s a simple operation 
requiring only standard equip- 
ment...and the medium is auto- 
matically reclaimed. The specific 
gravity of the medium can be 
changed quickly and easily with- 
out shutdown or loss of coal or 
medium. 

Heavy Media Processes have 
been used with outstanding suc- 
cess in the beneficiation of ores. 
By adapting them to the cleaning 
of coal, Cyanamid is helping to 
utilize seams heretofore consid- 
ered too low grade to work, while 
making greater yields of cleaner 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


coal available at lower operating costs. 
And it meets the coal industry’s need for 
better and more economical cleaning 
as mechanized mining increases. This 
is another case where Cyanamid service 
benefits both industry and the public. 


( 


X ——_—— ———_ —_——. — 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


CHEMISTRY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Stretching wheat supply 
as move to aid starving. 
Big drop in military need 


People of the U.S. are to eat better in 
1946 than in any previous peacetime year. 
Producers and processors of food are to en- 
joy a record year, barring severe drought. 
This is true in spite of Washington reports 
of new plans for the use of U.S. food to aid 
starving people throughout the world. 

Government plans. Exports of food 
are to be little, if any; larger than exports 
promised several months ago. In fact, offi- 
cials are now concerned with making good 
on these promises. To make good on the 
U.S. promise to export 225,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat during the first six months of 
this year, officials now announce new regu- 
lations to squeeze more wheat out of 
U.S. consuming channels. As much as 
50,000,000 bushels, out of 1,123,000,000 
bushels of wheat grown in the United 
States last year, may be saved for export 
by regulations affecting flour millers, brew- 
ers and distillers, and livestock feeders. 

Limitations on wheat fed to livestock 
may reduce the number of chickens on 
farms, and postpone a threatened egg sur- 





MR. ANDERSON & DARKER BREAD 
...to meet commitment levels, distribution snarls had to be untangled 


FEBRUARY 22, 1946 





plus. Adjustments in subsidies to hog 
growers may force to market fairly large 
numbers of heavy hogs. Requirement that 
millers extract 80, rather than the present 
72, per cent of flour from wheat may give 
consumers flour and bread faintly darker 
in color but higher in protein and some 
other nutrients. The net result of gov- 
ernmental action taken or contemplated, 
however, will be minor in relation to the 
total supply of food. 

American civilians, who got 81 per 
cent of the U.S. food supply last year, 
this year stand to get close to 90 per cent 
of a supply that, with good weather, will 
be about as large as last year’s. This is be- 
cause military takings may not amount to 
much more than 4 per cent this year, as 
against nearly 14 per cent last year. 





Food for Americans 
(Per Capita Consumption) 


1945 1946 
161 lbs. FLOUR — 157 Ibs. 
Cie 


132 ths. ALL MEATS 150 ibs. 


pd 
POULTRY 29 hs. 


29 lbs. 
(Chicken, Turkey) 
390 Eggs EGGS 365 Eggs 
zz S 
a 
447 lbs. FLUID MILK 430 lbs. 
& CREAM 
YI 
11 Ibs. BUTTER 11 hhs. 











= extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


AMPLE FOOD FOR U.S. IN 1946: 
MINOR EFFECT OF RELIEF STEP 


Plan to Export 5 to 6 Per Cent of Expected Record Production 





U.S. civilians in 1946 will consume 90 
per cent of a U.S. farm output of these 
proportions: 1,000,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 23,320,000,000 pounds of meat, 
8,925,000,000 pounds of chicken and tur- 
key, 4,900,000,000 dozen eggs, 118,500,- 
000,000 pounds of dairy products, in terms 
of milk, 6,700,000,000 pounds of edible fats 
and oils, 19,280,000,000 pounds of vege- 
tables. 

Starving foreigners, or foreigners de- 
pendent upon American food during 1946 
stand to get 5 or 6 per cent of the U.S. 
supply. They got about that much last 
year. In terms of specific commodities, for- 
eigners may get 370,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 1,500,000,000 pounds of meat, 300,- 
000,000 dozen eggs if they can pay for 
drying them, 1,400,000,000 pounds of dairy 
products, in terms of milk, 650,000,000 
pounds of lard and 250,000 tons of rice. 

These quantities are expectations, not 
commitments. U.S. commitments, in most 
cases, cover only the first half of 1946. 
Official concern, at the moment, is to un- 
tangle transportation and _ distribution 
snarls and thus step up food exports to 
the commitment level now, when liberated 
Europe’s need is greatest. Whether for- 
eigners will get the full quantities listed 
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Linked by scenic highways, the Americas 
open new worlds to exploring motorists. This 
is the thrilling prospect offered in the 
Pan-American Highway which will entice 
curious drivers into the colorful lands of our 


elttestaue! neighbors. 


Thousands of miles, packed full of new and 
absorbing interest, are waiting. LEE DeLuxe 
tires are ready to deliver comfortable, safe and 


economical tire service. Are you ready? 


Discriminating motorists prefer LEE DeLuxe 
tires. They acclaim these tires as “WORLD'S 
BEST TRANSPORTATION.” 


Gace ite EE of Conshohocben (MES. 


N 


CORPORATIO 


U. S.A. 


RUBGER & TIRE 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., 


LEE 


Lee Deluxe Tires, Tubes and Accessories Division, Conshohocken, 


Industrial Rubber Products Division, Republic Rubber, Youngstown, O 


Pa. 
hio 
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above, in 1946, depends finally on U.S. 
production, as well as on foreigners’ ability 
to pay or draw upon the already strained 
resources of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

Domestic diets. Here in the United 
States, on the other hand, the prospect 
this year is for at least as much food per 
person as last year, and probably more. 
Last year’s consumption was 9 per cent 
above the prewar years 1935-39. This 
year, as last, the ability of consumers 
to buy will exceed supply, notably in the 
instances of butter and sugar. 

U. S. consumers, in 1946, may count on 
a diet of about 3,360 calories a day. This 
is about as much as last year, but above 
the prewar average of 3,250 a day. This 
year’s diet differs somewhat from last 


—White in Akron Beacon Journal 
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year’s, however, and from prewar diets. 
The differences, item by item, are these: 

Wheat flour will be consumed at the 
rate of 157 pounds per person, compared 
with 161 pounds last year, and 153 pounds 
in 1935-39. The figure of 157 pounds for 
this year takes into account the effect 
of official plans to meet U.S. export 
commitments. Official plans for milling 
more flour out of wheat will not noticeably 
change the taste or color of bread, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
explained last week. 

Meats will loom larger in the American 
diet than in any previous year, with the 
possible exception of 1944. Consumption 
per person is to reach 150 pounds this 
year, as in 1944. This figure compares 
with 132 pounds per capita last year, and 
126 pounds in prewar years. 

Beef is to provide 63 pounds per person 
of the total meat consumption. Last year 
beef consumption was 55 pounds per per- 
son, as it was in prewar years. Choice beef, 
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read by Dad and Mother, Big Sis and Little 
Brother—and interesting all of them? Are there 


I. what field can you find one class publication 


any? Yes, indeed! 


In Hee Golden Crescent —the rich agricultural 
states of Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
there’s a magazine that does an all-family job 


in almost every rural household. 


Entire farm families in Ohio read THE 
OHIO FARMER ... in Michigan, THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER .... in Pennsylvania, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. Not only do they 









RURALLY RICH— POLITICALLY POWERFUL 


MARKET 
TO > 








to ne we | 
ONE advertising doile: 


work of MANY 


read them—they trust in and rely on them. 


Here, then, is a concentrated market of three 
million farm folks. Each family in this market 
lives and works in its own food and fiber factory 

. . vitally concerned with all news and ideas 
bearing upon their daily activities . .. vitally 
interested in these three local farm papers which 


help them earn their livelihood. 


Smart manufacturers are reaching this rich po- 
tential market — He Golden Crescent — through 
the pages of these well-established family farm 


papers... easily ... thoroughly ... economically. 


The Golden Crescent 


OHIO FARMER e MICHIGAN FARMER e PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 


HARRISBURG 

















Are You Taking a Advantage 
of these AeCWwest— 
NORTON DIAMOND WHEELS ? 


You can get Norton Diamond Wheels not 
only in all the popular sizes and types for 
grinding carbide tools but also in a wide 
range of sizes and shapes for use on mate- 
rials that are unworkable with ordinary 
grinding wheels. The three Norton bonds — 
Metal, Resinoid and Vitrified — make it pos- 
sible for Norton Diamond Wheels to meet 
many different conditions. 


GLASS (Optical, Container, Plate, Industrial, 
Watch Crystal) Diamond Wheels for cylin- 
drical and surface grinding, cutting-off, 
edging, lens generating. 


CERAMICS (Porcelain Insulators, Tile, Brick, 
Refractories) Diamond Wheels for center- 
less, cylindrical and surface grinding and 
for cutting-off. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES (Sapphires, 
Rubies, Agates) Diamond Wheels for 
edging, beveling and surfacing. 


Perhaps you have an unusual job that needs 
diamond wheels. If you have, or if you think 
that you may have, write to us about it. We'll 
be glad to tell you whether Norton Diamond 
Wheels are the answer —no obligation, of 
course. Write today to the Sales Engi- 
neering Department, Abrasive Division, 
Norton Company, 21 New Bond Street, 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


NORTON ABRASIVES 
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however, will not come to market in 
quantity until midyear. 

Veal will be available about as last vear, 
around 11 pounds per capita. That will be 
38 per cent above the prewar 8 pounds. 

Pork, which last year seemed scarce, 
with consumption running 59 pounds pei 
capita, this year climbs to 70 pounds per 
capita. That is not quite up to 1944's reé 
ord 77 pounds, but it is 25 per cent above 





the prewar rate of 56 pounds. 

Chickens and turkeys are to account for 
nearly 29 pounds of meat in the average 
diet. This is in addition to consumption 
of 150 pounds per capita of the red meats 
Consumption of chicken, at 24 pounds pe: 
person, will be slightly below last year, 
but 34 per cent above prewar while tur- 


























—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


THE FACE AT THE WINDOW 


keys will exceed last year’s rate slightly 
and exceed prewar rates by 77 per cent. 
Eggs provided a record last year, when 
consumption reached 390 eggs per person. 
This year, consumption is to drop to 365, 
an egg a day. This will still be 22 per cent 
above prewar consumption. Shortage of 
wheat for feeding chickens, combined with 
increased supplies of competing meat, ex- 
plains the expected decline in egg output. 
Milk will be adequate to provide 810 
pounds of dairy products per person -this 
year, as against 802 pounds last year, 801 
pounds in prewar years. The outlook is for 
a little less fluid milk than last year, more 
cream, more cheese, but no more butter. 
Butter is to continue at 10.5 pounds per 
person, as last year. Before the war, con- 
sumption averaged better than 16 pounds 
per person. Butter production this winter 
has hit its lowest rate since 1920. Dairy- 
men have found it more profitable to sell 
their milk as fluid milk or cream. 
Fats and oils, in total, including butter, 
will be slightly more plentiful than last 
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JAFFA, PORT OF JERUSALEM, BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


ANCIENT HARBOR 


Ancient as history . . . the ports of 
the Near East today welcome ships 
flying the Stars and Stripes. 

In hundreds of such harbors are 
customers for America’s farms and 
mines and factories. There we in 
turn buy hides, chrome, rubber, jute, 
cork . .. and the many other imports 
so vital to our way of life. 

To win this war, Americans had 
to build the greatest merchant ma- 
rine in history. It saved our allies 
and their merchant shipping, too. 
For our security .. . and the world’s 
-.. we must keep a strong merchant 


WN. W. AYER & SON 


marine ready to transport men and 
supplies for our armed forces .. . 
able to us control of our 
essential foreign trade. 

Guided and encouraged by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936,* pri- 
vately owned American merchant 
fleets, sailing under the American 
flag, will deliver cargoes for you to 
and from the far corners of the earth. 

American Export Lines—for over 
a quarter of a century—has carried 
on U.S. trade with the Mediterra- 
nean and Black Sea countries ... 
introducing fast, modern vessels, 


assure 


AMERICAN EXPORT 


sailing on time-table schedules. Now, 
our routes pass through the Suez 
Canal and on to India, Burma and 
Ceylon. With our war job done, 
what you want to buy and sell abroad 
will determine our cargoes and ports 


of call. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet “‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel ... owned 


and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS 
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YCLONE Fence protects more plants 
than any other fence in the world. 
It can protect your property too, with 
year after year of satisfactory service. 
Investigate Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
for yourself. Note the expert design and 
sturdy construction which keeps the 
entire fence always taut and true, despite 
dificult terrain or weather conditions. 
And let our experienced engineers assist 
you — without obligation — in planning 
your requirements. 
We can now take care of orders 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


U chip this coupon—and send it to: 

| Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E26 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, i 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 











Name. ..cccecece 


60 


Address. seocecees 


promptly. But whether you need fencing 
now or not, it will pay you to have 
Cyclone’s illustrated 32-page book, “Your 
Fence”. It gives you useful, specific refer- 
ence data on many types of U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence, Gates, Wire Mesh Parti- 
tions and other property safeguards. And 
it’s free. Why not have your secretary 
send the coupon today? 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 

(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 

Waukegan, Illinois + Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





illustrations. 
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year, but still below prewar rates. Con- 
sumption, per person, of 42.5 pounds this 
year compares with 41.9 pounds last year, 
48 pounds in prewar years. 

Fruits and vegetables are to be ii: ample 
supply, if weather permits, though fresh- 
vegetable production and consumption are 
likely to drop below 1945 rates. 

Sugar remains the only food item under 
rationing. U.S. and offshore production, 
combined, will permit only about 73 
pounds per person this year. This is about 
the same as last year, but far below prewar 
level of 97 pounds per person. 

Weather factor. If U.S. civilians are 
to consume food in the quantities given 
above, weather for crop production has to 
be average or better, and farmers must 
equal or exceed production goals set for 
them by the Department of Agriculture. 

So far this year, U. S. weather has been 
average. Reports of dust storms in the 
Southwest have caused concern, but not 
alarm. Severe drought, as in 1934 and 
1936, would upset domestic as well as 
export prospects. 

Production goals established by the Ag- 
riculture Department allow no margin of 
safety for severe drought, nor for rising 
food demands from Europe and Asia. For 
some items, goals call for lower production 
than last year. For example, the wheat 
goal suggests planting 68,875,000 acres, 
somewhat less than the prewar average. 
Assuming average weather, this acreage 
would produce 895,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, against the 1945 crop of 1,123,- 
000,000 bushels. Similarly, the goal for 
rice, urgently requested by India and 
Japan to ward off starvation, aims at 1946 
production 9 per cent below 1945. Goals 
for truck crops and potatoes likewise aim 
at production below 1945 levels. Fear of 
burdensome surpluses is given as the ex- 
planation for cutting 1946 goals below 
those of 1945. 

U. S. consumers, nevertheless, can be 
assured of hearty eating throughout 1946, 
weather permitting. Official plans and reg- 
ulations announced last week in Washing- 
ton do not call for any belt-tightening by 
Americans. U. S. aid to starving Europe 
and Asia will continue to be limited to 
commitments made months ago. 











Be calm, my friends... allay your fears... 
Though oid, ’twill run for years and years! 


TORO 


PONCR MOM CHS 
TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The More Highway Trailers you use, 


the Greater your Savings 


HERE'S a “conversion” going on that has nothing to do 

with war, as more and more fleet owners discover the 
lower ton-mile costs and longer life of Highway “Freight- 
masters” and “Clippers.” Many of them are “converting” to 
Highways as replacements are needed. 

Highway Trailers’ economy is not happenstance. It is 
the result of thorough familiarity with motor transport prob- 
lems, acquired through more than a quarter-century of suc- 
cessful trailer engineering experience. Highway’s is not an 
assembling operation. Most of the manufacturing is done in 
Highway’s own modern plants, which include the longest 
straight-line assembly line in the trailer industry. 

W rite today for your free copies of the latest Highway book- 
lets, giving complete information and detailed illustration of 
the many points of Highway superiority. You will quickly 
learn why it pays to let all your trailers be Highways. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 


Highway slip-éud roll-acti Z - 
ee Se er ree ae me Truck Trailers and Bodies ¢« Earth Boring Machines 


quire no shackles. Effective spring length : ‘ me E 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


variesinproportionto load for easier riding. 
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always worked for better 


CONSTITUTION 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 


power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 


object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 


done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 


be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 


opinion will compel it to be done.” 


In 1898 the Hearst Newspapers called 
for a progressive income tax as the 
fairest way to finance government. 


In 1906 the Hearst Newspapers pro- 


posed modification of our tariff laws. 


In 1913 the Hearst Newspapers saw 
the direct election of U. S$. Senators by 
the people written into the Constitu- 
tion. largely as a result of their efforts. 


In 1919 the Hearst Newspapers 
saw their crusade for votes for women 
triumph in the 19th Amendment. 


(VR ah 


In 1932 the Hearst Newspapers 
spearheaded the nationwide campaign 
for adoption of the 20th, or “Lame 
Duck,” Amendment. 


In 1940 the Hearst Newspapers advo- 
cated that the Presidential tenure of 
office be limited to two terms. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers 
urged upon Congress a Constitutional 
Amendment limiting the power of the 
Government to tax in support of a 
squandering bureaucracy. 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 











To bring you synthetic 
tires that could outlast 
those of pre-war rubber, 





‘ 


manufacturers explored 
two sectors of Hercules Land. They dis- 
covered in one the emulsifier and tough- 
ener for GR-S-10, newest synthetic rub- 
ber. In another they found chemical 
cotton, basis for longer-lasting rayon 
tire cord. % 
Hercules supplies 
the rubber industry 
with many chemical 
materials; for example 
solvents that improve Ae Onis = 
strength and “stretch” of reclaimed rub- 
ber, and nitrocellulose for durable, color 





ful lacquers. 
If you make synthetic rubber or rubber 
products, it will pay you to know more 
= about Hercules. The 48- 
AS page book, “Hercules 
_ Pina. 79 aca reeee 2 
Cael Be Products”, describes 


: the many chemical 


Gos 3 
Wes materials available for 


industrial use. 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


imcompona’ rae 


975 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY __.,,,,, 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The U.S. Government now is out in the 
open with charges that Argentina has col- 
laborated with the Nazis since May, 1942. 

The charges are contained in a 30,000- 
word “blue book” just issued. As proof, 
excerpts from German documents and 
quotations from unnamed ex-Nazi officials 
| are cited. Reports of Erich Otto Meynen, 
| formerly ranking Nazi diplomat in Argen- 
tina, are quoted repeatedly. Other often- 


cited Nazis are Friedrich Becker, secret po- 
lice chief for South America, and Gen. 
Friedrich Wolf, German military attache. 

Collaboration, the blue book charges, 
has taken these principal forms: 

Negotiating with Nazis in 1942, 1943 
and early in 1944 for arms and equipment. 
These were desired to enable Argentina 
either to enter the war beside Germany 
or to extend her prestige. One of several 
documents quoted in support of this charge 
is a report by Becker in 1943 stating that 
Argentina was afraid of war with the other 
American republics. 

Meynen told his government the Ar- 
gentines “wanted to know if Germany and 
Japan were prepared to protect the Argen- 
tine and Chilean coasts with U-boats, as 
well as to supply coastal artillery, antiair- 
craft guns, munitions, gasoline, airplanes, 














PRESSURE AGAINST ARGENTINA: 
BACKING UP CHARGE OF FASCISM 


licenses for their manufacture, and the 
formulas for the making of other war ma- 
terials.” Becker mentioned a conference on 
this subject with influential Argentines, in- 
cluding Brig. Gen. Edelmiro Farrell, who is 
now President, and Col. Juan Peron, a can- 
didate for President at the Feb. 24 election. 

Fomenting revolutions, with Nazi assist- 
ance, to put pro-Axis regimes into power 
in neighboring countries. The initial revo- 


—Harris & Ewing 


BYRNES & BRADEN 
.-. the cellars and attics might yield a supplement 


lution, launched in Bolivia late in 1943, 
was successful. 

A former Nazi official is quoted as hav- 
ing said that in January, 1944, “following 
the return of one of the agents sent to 
Chile by the Argentine general staff, 
Colonel-Peron decided to give the Chilean 
revolutionary movement financial support 
in the amount of $1,000,000. . . . Follow- 
ing the unfavorable reception of the Bo- 
livian revolution, however, the Argentine 
interest gradually ceased.” 

Permitting Nazi institutions to operate. 
General Wolf is quoted as having reported 
in August, 1944, that the Argentine Gov- 
ernment “has not as yet touched German 
societies, schools, churches, hospitals and 
welfare institutions.” 

Failing to control Nazi business. Gen- 
eral Wolf reported the Argentine Govern- 
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ment “has not only not canceled Govern- 
ment orders placed before the break (of 
diplomatic relations with Germany), but 
lias to some extent placed still others.” An 
ex-Nazi official is quoted as having said: 
“I recall that it was evident from the 
records of the Foreign Office that German 
businessmen and their firms owed their 
freedom to personal friendship with leading 
officials of the Farrell Government.” 

The blue book states that the purpose of 
this policy was to “preserve Axis in- 
dustries and commercial power in Argen- 
tina,” 

Protecting and assisting Nazi-sub- 
sidized newspapers. 

The blue book adds that the present 
Argentine Government is a Nazi-Fascist 
state, which is in partnership with Nazi 
interests and which has practiced police 
repression and terrorism, protection of 
known Axis agents, totalitarian control of 
labor, perversion of education, control of 
the press, and vast military expansion. 

Issuance of the blue book is a phase of 
the inter-American consultations begun 
last October to decide whether Argentina 
had kept her promises under the terms of 
last year’s Mexico City conference. The 
State Department has given the book to 
other American republics to determine 
whether Argentina should be permitted to 
attend the inter-American conference 
scheduled to open in Rio de Janeiro some 
time between March 15 and April 15. The 
mission of the conference will be to pre- 
pare a mutual-defense treaty for signature 
by all the American republics. Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes expects to attend 
the conference, and has indicated unwill- 
ingness to sign a treaty to which the pres- 
ent Argentine Government also would be 
signatory. 

Reaction in Argentina to the blue 
book was immediate. Democratic papers 
devoted six pages to republishing its con- 
tents. 

Colonel Peron denied the charges and 
countered with accusations that Assistant 
Secretary of State Spruille Braden had 
engaged in large-scale espionage and had 
used the U.S. black list of “collaboration- 
ist” businesses as a means of extortion 
while serving as Ambassador in Argentina. 
He charged that Brig. Gen. John W. Lang, 
former U.S. military attache in Argen- 
tina, had been expelled for espionage 
activities. The blue book, Colonel Peron 
said, was a further attempt by Mr. 
Braden to intervene in Argentine affairs 
and to bring about the election of the 
Democratic Front presidential candidate, 
Jose P. Tamborini. 

Anti-Peron newspapers welcomed the 
document because, they said, it threw 
light “in dark places.” 

U.S. officials say cellars and attics in 
Germany are still yielding damaging doc- 
uments and that a supplement to the blue 
book may be issued later. Whether a sup- 
plement is issued will depend -upon the 
effects produced by the original. 
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FEDERAL DRIVE ON TAX EVADERS 


Treasury’s Goal of $2,000,000,000 in 


Scrutiny of black markets 
and cash deals by army of 
agents. Reward for tipsters 


U.S. taxpayers can expect to have their 
tax returns examined more closely in the 
year ahead. The Treasury is preparing for 
the most intensive drive against tax evad- 
ers ever undertaken and aims to obtain 
more than $2,000,000,000 in additional tax 
assessments as a result. 

By next June, Internal Revenue Col- 
lector Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., will have a 
force of 21,000 revenue agents, special 
agents and deputy collectors in the field. 
This includes 6,300 new investigators now 
completing their training, and an addi- 
tional 1,500 still to be hired and trained. 
The Bureau’s added ability to track down 
more tips, to study more individual re- 
turns, and to inspect the records of more 
business firms thus promises to make it 
possible to exceed the recovery, last year, 
of $1,100,000,000 in tax assessments, when 
the drive was little more than a threat. 

The campaign will center in these fields: 

Big cash transactions will be scruti- 
nized. Dealing in currency, rather than by 
check, is a well-known device for conceal- 
ing profits. Banks and investment houses 
already are required to report any unusual- 
ly large cash transactions, and more leads 
from this source now can be followed. 

The Treasury is especially interested in 
deals involving currency of large denomi- 
nations. This, perhaps, explains why the 
value of large bills in circulation—denomi- 
nations of $50 through $10,000—decreased 
from $7,900,000,000 in March, 1944, to 
$7,700,000,000 in November, 1945, while 
total money in circulation jumped from 
$21,100,000,000 to $28,200,000,000. 

Black markets also will be searched for 
“hot” tax money. A tax-fraud case almost 
always appears where there is evidence of 
black-market dealings, and the Treasury 
and the Office of Price Administration pro- 
pose to work together in this field. In the 
black market in textiles uncovered in New 
York, revenue agents now are investigat- 
ing 1,400 tax cases. 

The liquor business, which yields more 
than $2,000,000,000 a year in alcohol taxes, 
is expected to become involved in consider- 
able court action. The Treasury obtained 
253 indictments and 181 convictions last 
year in a nation-wide drive against the 
liquor black market. A backlog of cases 
now awaits further study. 

War contractors’ profits is 
area for concentrated study. The 
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another 
business 


volume of many small establishments sky- 
rocketed during war years, and the Treas- 
ury is suspicious. Agents will look for un- 
dercutting on contract specifications, over- 
stating of expenses and understating of 
profits on war orders and war business. 
Retail merchants can look forward to 
an increase in the number of routine tax 
inspections when the new force of investi- 
gators takes to the field. Some merchants 
are suspected of pocketing excise taxes col- 
lected from customers on fur coats, jewelry 
and luggage. Others, notably tavern keep- 
ers and restaurant owners, are believed 
to be juggling expense and profit figures. 
Personal services. Doctors, lawyers, 
taxi drivers and others whose incomes are 
derived chiefly from personal services also 
can expect calls from investigators. Some 





—Acme 
TAX COLLECTOR NUNAN 
«+. a concentrated campaign 


doctors and lawyers are reported to have 
failed to report cash collections in their 
tax returns, and some are said to have in- 
sisted upon cash payments from clients 
just to avoid taxes on those receipts. 

Taxi drivers are not likely to attract the 
attention that professional men will get, 
but local drives are expected to catch a 
few tax evaders among taxicab operators. 
Local tax campaigns invariably result in 
revenue recoveries from others in the same 
business, who voluntarily report “over- 
sights” and pay back taxes with the at- 
tached penalties. 

Voluntary settlements, in fact, are ac- 
cepted by the Treasury without further 


Additional Assessments 


action, if they are made before a formal 
tax investigation starts. In such instances, 
evaded taxes, plus interest and penalties, 
are paid and the taxpayer escapes crim- 
inal prosecution. The Treasury also will 
pay 10 per cent of the amount of taxes 
recovered to persons who give information 
about tax evaders. 

Leads on tax evasion come from several 
sources—from disgruntled employes or for- 
mer employes, from neighbors and from 
estranged relatives. Newspaper accounts 
of large cash losses, either through mishap 
or theft, also have led to evaders. The 
spending activities of visitors to resorts 
and race tracks are another source of in- 
formation about unreported income. 

A backlog of 39,000 such leads now 
awaits investigation. In addition, the 
Treasury estimates that 640,000 income 
and profits tax returns will be audited this 
year, compared with only 484,000 close 
audits in 1945. And, in 1947, audits are 
expected to cover 915,000 returns. 





Fight Over British Loan 


The Administration is girding for an up- 
hill fight to win the approval of Congress 
for the proposed $4,400,000,000 credit to 
Great -Britain. The difficulties in persuad- 
ing Congress that the credit is an advan- 
tage to the United States, as well as to 
Britain, now are recognized. 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
Majority Leader in the Senate, is taking 
personal charge of the Administration’s 
campaign. He will conduct hearings on the 
loan before the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee, in the absence of the committee chair- 
man, Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, who is ill. 

Opponents of the loan now are concen- 
trating their fire on charges that the Brit- 
ish credit will open the gates to a flood 
of foreign loans. Senator Moore (Rep.), of 
Oklahoma, suggests a smaller interim 
credit to Britain while a study of the Ad- 
ministration’s whole foreign loan program 
is made. Other Senators, Republican and 
Democratic, are asking for a complete 
outline of lending plans before any action 
is taken on the British proposal. Senator 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of 
the powerful Senate Finance Committee, 
supports such a survey. 

Supporters of the loan are tying British 
credit to the Administration’s entire post- 
war foreign economic program, which in- 
cludes the Bretton Woods Agreements call- 
ing for an International Monetary Fund 
and an International Bank, the Export- 
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Decorative iron 
grillwork from 
the hand of an 








India House Tobacco is based on one treasured old 
“recipe”. Result: a mixture of rare savor—a 


luxurious smoke of blissful comfort. 


Its full-bodied tang and enticing aroma make every 
pipeful of India House a mellow pleasure. Try it! 


AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS 


Yi. Pew lO oe Manty, 


The rich designs and airy grace of early ornamental q 
ironwork proved the outstanding artistry of our | 
forefathers. So, too, did their exceptional blends of 


magnificent tobacco. 
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“The Supreme Authority” 
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Every Day, More and 
More Copies of 
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WEBSTER 


are reaching book stores 


With shortages 
eased, your deal- 
er may be able to 
supply you im- 
mediately, or 
within short no- 
tice. Be sure you 
get the MER- 
RIAM - Webster 
— the only un- 
abridged diction- 
ary completely 
revised and re- 
written in 25 
years. 3,350 
pages, illustra- 
tions for 12,000 
terms, and a total 
of 600,000 entries 
— 122,000 more 
than any other 
dictionary. G.&C. 
erriam Co., 
Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. 


Webster's New 
International 
Dictionary 

Second Edition 























MARYLAND'S Ambassador 
of Good Cheer is definitely 
a costly beer. But to the 
critic of flavor it seems to 
be entirely justified. _ 
IN LIMITED 





NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 








—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


A PEACE BOMB 


Import Bank and the suggested Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. 

The resolution before Congress calling 
for approval of the credit specifies that 
the British financial agreement is a “fur- 
ther implementation of the purposes of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements.” This stand 
gets support from the British, themselves. 
Sir Wilfred Eady, head of a British mis- 
sion now negotiating a credit from Can- 
ada, has said that, if Congress turns down 
the dollar loan, Britain would have to with- 
draw from the Bretton Woods program. 

Such withdrawal is pictured by speakers 
from the Treasury, State and Commerce 
departments as a prelude to collapse of 
this country’s policy to restore a broader 
degree of world free trade. This policy 
calls for the elimination of blocked curren- 




















M in Rochester Times-Union 
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H’ is a track raiser taking a sight 


necessary for accurately raising 


track during a ballasting job on The 
Milwaukee Road. This stretch of double 
track is rated by engineers tops for 
high speed operation. It cushions the 
HIAWATHAS and a great fleet of super- 
speed trains running on faster than mile- 
a-minute schedules between Chicago, 
Milwaukee and the Twin Cities. 


Properly cared for, a well kept road 
bed improves with age. The Milwaukee 
Road program of track improvement and 
maintenance never stops. As the track 
expert pictured above with his head to 
the rail said, ““We make ’em as smooth 


as a ballroom and as solid as Gibraltar.” 


THE ROAD 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST 

















THE FISH MAY SLIP... 
but the fishermen won’t... 


... because the boat’s deck is covered 
with Flintmat. 

This lightweight, specially-woven ma- 
terial is anti-slip, and now available for 
small boats as well as large, globe-trotting 
ships. 

It is rugged and tough, water, fire, 
oil and wear resistant... impervious to 


fungus, dry rot and bacteria... and easy 
to cut and apply. 

Flintmat is manufactured in a range of 
beautiful colors, to satisfy the most ex- 
acting owner. 

This durable deck covering is another 
of the long list of products that proudly 
carry the Flintkote Trade-mark. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


In addition to several kinds of deckings 
and corrosion-resisting compounds for 
protecting marine surfaces, Flintkote 
makes waterproofing materials for in- 
teriors and exteriors... paper boxes and 
containers... expansion joints... indus- 
trial floorings and cements... rug 
backing compounds... rubber dis- 
persion products... adhesives... 





and of course a complete line of building 
materials. The extensive research, devel- 
opment and manufacturing facilities of 
Flintkote are always at your disposal. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 55th and 
Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 
California; 25 Adelaide Street East, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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“LING KOE 


BUILDING MATERIALS, PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY, PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 

















Dinance Week 


cies, exchange controls, and other restric- 
tions on world currency transactions, and 
a softening of import quotas and tariffs. 
The issue about other foreign loans to 
follow the British proposal is being dodged 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes insists 
that the British loan is “not a precedent 
for anything,” and stresses Britain’s unique 
position as a world trading nation. The 
dollar credit is presented as a working 
capital loan to enable British industry to 
1egain its trading position more quickly. 
The implication is that any other foreign 
loans would have a different status and 
would get different treatment, probably 
through the Export-Import Bank of the 
International Bank. The Administration 
can be counted upon to resist congressional 
pressure for a more detailed outline of its 
lending program. The point is made that 
such an outline would tip this country’s 
hand and make bargaining more difficult 
when other nations apply for credits. 
Sentiment in Congress. Administra- 
tion arguments, however, have yet to make 
a convincing case in Congress. The House 
is admittedly opposed to the British credit 
at present. Private polls of members in- 
dicate that the loan could not muster the 
support of more than 100 Representa- 
tives if a vote were taken today. 
Meanwhile, the Administration is pro- 
ceeding with the Bretton Woods program 
as though approval of British credit is 
certain, An organization meeting is to be 
held in March in Savannah, Ga., in which 
the British will participate. A later British 
withdrawal, however, would leave the U. S. 
as the only Big Three nation in the Bank 
and Fund, since Russia has not joined. 





Cutting National Debt 


The first step toward a $8,000,000,000 
reduction in the national debt will be taken 
in March by redemption, without refinanc- 
ing, of about $2,780,000,000 of Govern- 
ment securities. In taking this step, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Fred Vinson also 
gives new emphasis to his policy of low 
interest rates. 

Coming due in March are $489,000,000 
of 334 per cent bonds, $1.291,000,000 of 
1 per cent notes, and $4,147,000,000 of 7% 
per cent certificates. Dipping into its 
$26,000,000,000 cash balance to pay off 
part of this debt: the Treasury will re- 
finance about three quarters of the % per 
cent certificates. The higher-interest obli- 
gations will be paid off in full. 

In this operation, the Treasury makes a 
reduction in its outstanding short-term 
obligations. It does not follow the advice 
of bankers and insurance men, who urged 
that obligations with a higher yield be sub- 
stituted for the % per cent certificates. 

The Treasury also has called in for re- 
demption in June all outstanding 34% per 
cent bonds of 1946-1949 and 3 per cent 
bonds of 1946-1948. 
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Where Business PPeroes are made... 


The Southwest offers you an opportunity to 
become a business hero! For as you take the 
initiative in investigating and advocating the 
attractive profit possibilities of a plant or 
branch in this rapidly expanding area, you 
are sure to win the admiration of your firm. 
The Southwest’s pioneer railroad, the KATY, 
is ready to assist you in your investigation of 
this strategic corridor... ready to submit es- 
sential data on its vast and varied resources 

. ready to furnish helpful information on 
its abundant reserves of raw materials, min- 
erals, water, power, fuel. For here is a land 
offering every opportunity for commercial 


expansion ...a bustling land where markets, 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD SYSTEM 





materials and manpower meet... peopled by 
wholesome, vigorous Americans who are 
able, progressive, ambitious, and sympathetic 
partners to industrial development. 

Because the Katy is a compact, closely-knit, 
Class 1 Railroad, devoted exclusively to the 
service and development of its Southwestern 
corridor, it is in a unique position to recom- 
mend appropriate plant sites, and to furnish 
other timely data on this highly-favored 
region, quickly and in confidence. 

Write Industrial Development Department, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, St. Louis 1, Mo., 


or Katy Building, Dallas 2, Texas. 


What the “Show Me” State 


Can Show You... 


Larger in area than any state east of the 
Mississippi, Missouri offers industry its vast 
reserves of talented native labor, low-cost 
hydro-electric power, abundant coal and all 
the minerals and agricultural products with 
which the state abounds, plus ready access 
to the huge St. Louis and Kansas City trade 
areas and to U. S. and world markets 
through the Katy’s St. Louis and Kansas 
City gateways and Gulf outlets. 


For a “show down” of the “Show Me™ 
State, send for free booklet “The Industrial 
Southwest,” packed with interesting data 
on population, housing, climate, native 
resources and industrial opportunities in 
Missouri and other 
Katy-served trading 
areas which offer out- 
standing oppertuni- 

ties for peacetime in- 

dustrial prosperity. 
















HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW 


About a metal you see every day ? 











increasing use of chromium in their steels. 





This high-speed train wears a gleaming sheath of steel 
J that’s stainless—stainless because of the CHROMIUM it 
‘ contains. Trains, planes, buses and cars of the future all 
will be finer still—and lighter, stronger, safer—because of 
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WHY DOES HER KITCHEN COME “jiffy clean’’?— 
Sparkling pans, pressure cooker, tableware, shining sink 
and working surfaces in this modern kitchen all are highly 





resistant to rust, stain, corrosion—are easy to clean, attrac- 
tive and long-lasting. Why? Because CHROMIUM § has 
imparted these prized qualities to the steels of which they 
are made. 


HOW DO REFINERIES STAND 
THE “‘acid test’’?—Highly corro- 
sive acids help refine America’s 
oceans of high octane gasoline. But 
today’s refineries withstand fierce 
acids, high temperatures and pres- 
sures—because CHROMIUM stoutly 
fortifies their metals. 








WHY CAN THIS TRUCK “take 
it’’?—The steels of many truck and 
automobile bodies, springs. gears 
and other parts contain CHROMIUM 
—for chromium helps give these 
steels amazing resistance to shock, 
fatigue, wear. 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 





citi is well known to many people for the 
powerful influence it exerts upon steel. Most of the 
alloy steels relied upon today for beauty, durability, 
and resistance to heat and corrosion now contain this 
interesting element. 

Many years ago Units of Union Carbide discovered 
how to extract chromium from its native ore. They 
since have been constantly at work on the ever grow- 
ing list of chromium alloys and their uses. 

Union Carbide does not make or fabricate steel. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL CoMPANY and other Units 
of UCC, however, supply to industry such wonder- 
working metals as chromium, manganese, and vana- 
dium. With these, and the many other basic raw 
materials produced by UCC, industry improves a thou- 


sand and one products that serve all of us. 


v 


FREE: “PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES OF UCC.” Booklet H-2 tells 
an illustrated story of many basic materials industry uses to 


build this world about us. Send for a copy. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street 13 New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS—Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 


PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE—The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Inc. 




















Rubber 


Cements 


For a wide range of 
industrial applications 





From the wide variety of lab- \ 
oratory-controlled adhesives in up 
our line, you are virtually cer- 
tain to obtain the ideal cement 
for your purpose. And St. 
Clair's chemists are constantly 
producing new adhesives from q 
natural rubber, rubber reclaim and syn- 
thetic rubber, for special purposes. 


t WRITE FOR CATALOG 
S. Ma 


‘i A complete description of the 

rubber cements in the St. 
Clair line are included in this 
new catalog. Write for your 
copy today—it will aid you in 
finding the ideal adhesive for 
your processing. 


ST. CLAIR RUBBER CO. 


440 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DEPT. U-12 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN | 











FABRIC COATERS « MOLDED GOODS + ADHESIVES 





Memo to Air Travelers: Keep the latest | 
airline schedules, rates, routes at your | 
fingertips. Order a subscripti n to the | 
monthly Air Traffic Guide, the up-to-date | 
air line reference publication. $5.00 for | 
twelve issues. American Aviation, Dept. D., | 
American Building, Washington 4, D.C. 













YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe J.V.J. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


San Jose, California 

















Quick n Slick { y 


@ Blade clicks into place 

@ Nothing to take apart 

@ Handle shaped to fingers 

@ Feather-Touch balance 
You, owe it to your face to try Enders speed 
shaving. Fast, smooth shaves every time... with- 
Out pressure, without pulling. Wonderfully bal- __ 
anced for feather-touch shaving. Keen, double-thick 
blades click into place instantly. Nothing to take apart. 
Easiest of razors to handle and clean. Get one today. 
50¢ for the Enders Speed razor and 6 blades. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. Z, MYSTIC, CONN. 
FEBRUARY 22, 1946 
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Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so. marked. 


A Five-Year Pay-Raise Plan 

Sir:—The war is over and labor agree- 
ments are coming to an end. If we can 
launch a 5 or 10-year plan, we then can 
become the No. 1 industrial nation. 

Let industry give a 16-cents-per-hour 
raise now. On March 1, 19146, and the 
first of every month thereafter until Dee. 
1, 1946, industry grants a one-cent-an- 
hour raise. This would give labor a 26- 
cents-an-hour raise which is four cents 
short of their original demand of 30 
cents an hour. Twenty-six cents is more 
than industry could pay starting now, 
but [ am sure management can grant the 
raise When they know this is going to keep 
them going in production for six years. 
On July 1, 1947, industry will grant a two- 
cents-per-hour raise and the same on July 
1 the following years until 1951. 


National City, Calif. J. J. Brown 


* * * 


Favoring School for Diplomats 

Sir:—I agree entirely with “Plan for 
Training U.S. Diplomats,” submitted by 
Lillian Hoffman (“The Yeas and Nays,” 
Feb. 1, 1946). This plan would help boys 
and girls interested in diplomatic service. 
The only correction I could make is that, 
instead of going to diplomatic school in 
third year college, they wait until they 
have received degrees. 


Larchmont, N. Y. MArcELLA PFEIFFER 


Compulsory Sirike Mediation? 

The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Should Congress strengthen the 
President's powers in time of major 
strikes by making mediation compul- 
sory before a strike can be called?” 
came too late for the Feb. 15 issue. 
The only fair way to settle a labor dis- 

pute after bona fide collective bargaining 
has failed is to submit it to an impartial 
board or tribunal. Therefore, Congress 
should grant the President the power to 
establish competent mediation boards. 
What is needed then is a prompt and 
equitable solution to the dispute within 
30 days or less. Labor’s right to strike 
must never be denied, but prompt and 
equitable solutions to labor disputes will 
go a long way in the elimination of 


‘strikes and lockouts. 


Leo F. Botens. President, 
Federation of Westinghouse 
Independent Salaried Unions 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Survey AFTER SURVEY, 
nation-wide, has indicated 
that the first product on the 
American family’s buying list 
is a new automobile. This 
means a backlog of orders for 
Detroit's own product that 
insures stability of production 
for at least five years... and 
stability of population with a 
huge demand for housing, 
estimated at 30,000 new 


homes each year for ten years. 


Detroit is one of the 
four or five important building 
centers of the nation with 
ample savings and assured 
purchasing power to buy 
building products in unprece- 


dented volume. 


Your product should be 
‘advertised in Detroit in The 
News — the one Detroit news- 
paper that reaches 63.8% of 
all homes taking any news- 


paper regularly! 





National Representatives: 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower Chicago 11 
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Senator McMahon’‘s Atomic Crusade...Mr. Chapman’s Tasks 
As Interior Chief... Judge Hackworth’s Return to World Court 


Senator Brien McMahon is deeply 
concerned over a process that now has 
been reduced to writing and reposes in a 
sealed, special safe at the United States 
Patent Office. The document contains the 
Government’s top secret. It tells how to 
make an atomic bomb. 

For months, Senator McMahon, a brisk, 
hard-working Connecticut Democrat, has 
been conducting something resembling a 
crusade on the future of atomic energy. 
As chairman of the Senate’s special com- 
mittee on the subject, he has held ex- 
tensive hearings aimed at making the 
public and other legislators share his own 
sense of urgency about the control of the 
power locked in the atom. 

He has found the problem difficult be- 
cause seemingly contradictory objectives 
are involved. It raises such questions as 
how to develop atomic energy for peace- 
ful industrial use and simultaneously dis- 
courage further use as a weapon of war. 
It poses the question of whether the con- 
trolling body should consist of civilians 
bent upon industrial development or of 
military men who might regard war uses 
as more important. Scientists consider a 
free exchange of information vital to the 
future; vet, how can such information be 
exchanged without its falling into the 
wrong hands and endangering the safety 
of the country? 

Senator McMahon, 
written a bill for civilian control, which 
is attracting much support. In general, 
it has the backing of President Truman 
and of the frightened and_ purposeful 
group of scientists who developed the 
bomb. The Army and Navy, however, are 
dissatisfied. 

Controversy continues, but the issues in- 
volved are clarifying. The McMahon bill 
obviously is to become the basis of con- 
gressional discussion. What it contains and 
what the objections are become almost as 
important as the bomb itself. And the per- 
sonality and career of the little-known 
Senator from Connecticut is becoming a 
subject of interest and curiosity. 

Senator McMahon’s bill would place 
a commission of five well-paid civilians, 
working full time, in charge of virtually all 
phases of the development of atomic 
energy. In that way, it draws sharply the 
principal issue of divesting the military of 
its present outright control. 

The Army’‘s viewpoint, as expressed 
by Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, 
is that to divorce the Army and Navy 
from participation is to take “the greatest 
risks” with the safety of the nation. 

A compromise may be in the making to 
give the services representatives on the 
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nevertheless, has 


commission, with the right of full discus- 
sion, but without the right to vote. This 
would preserve civilian control. At the 
same time the Army and Navy would have 
full knowledge of all developments and 
could present their arguments at every 
stage in the formulation of policy and de- 
cisions. 

The scientists want the Army ruled 
out. They are very weary of the sort of 
centrols imposed upon them during the 
wartime development of the bomb, and 
fear that, under military supervision, the 








WITH SECRETARY FORRESTAL, ADMIRAL BLANDY 
... the bill may be as fateful as the bomb 


future would bring more of the same. A 
thoroughly aroused group, they have 
formed an organization, with delegations 
constantly visiting the Capitol, talking 
with anyone who will listen. 

Their agitation is credited with having 
stopped a bill by Senator Johnson (Dem.), 
of Colorado, and Representative May 
(Dem.), of Kentucky. This measure, en- 
visioning military control, received com- 
mittee approval in the House, but since 
then has been pigeonholed. The scientists, 
knowing and fearing the devastating re- 
sults of an atomic war, want, 
above all things, that no more 
atomic bombs be made. But 
they also are deeply anxious 
that they be free to inform 
-each other of the results 
of their future experiments, 
This brings up another heated 
issue. 

Exchange of information 
is a necessity, the scientists 
say, pointing out that pooling 
the knowledge of the nuclear 
physicists of many countries 
made the atomic bomb _pos- 
sible. Senator McMahon’s bill 
provides for a virtually unre- 
stricted exchange of basic sci- 
entific information, stopping 
only at a point where the Es- 
pionage Act would be violated. 
Under the bill, new advances 
in theoretical concept would 
be unrestricted. Technical proc- 
esses for putting theory into 
action would be guarded, and 
could be released to others 
only if the commission ap- 
proved. Thus, the idea that a 
neutron, moving slowly into 
the nucleus of an atom, will 
produce atomic energy would 
be free of restrictions. The 
processes by: which this is 
done, however, would not. 

It is argued, on behalf of 
these provisions, that, if ideas 
developed in the United States 
are kept secret, this country 
would be shut off from knowl- 
edge of ideas developed abroad. 
But, if there is free exchange, 
supporters of the McMahon 
measure say, this nation of all 
the countries in the world has 
the technical, engineering and 
manufacturing skill to take 
f quickest and best advantage 
aes of it. The Army, however, 
questions the information pro- 
visions, and, until interna- 
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tional controls are more firmly established, 
is not inclined to go along with Senator 
McMahon. 

Ownership of existing atomic 
bombs would be transferred, under the 
McMahon bill, from the Army to the com- 
mission, making the latter’s control com- 
plete. Secretary of War Patterson is di- 
rectly opposed to such a transfer, and 
argues that the bombs or their compon- 
ents are such “integral and vital” parts 
of the Army’s ordnance that they must 
be left where they are. 

General agreement is increasing on 
most other points. 

Government monopoly of the produc- 
tion of fissionable materials and Govern- 
ment ownership of these materials never 
have been issues. This is true even though 
some persons, looking ahead to a_ period 
when atomic power is developed for indus- 
try, foresee a situation in which the Gov- 
ernment consequently controls much of the 
nation’s industrial establishment. 

A patent monopoly also is generally 
conceded to be necessary. Private patents 
on devices using fissionable materials 
would be permitted, however, subject to 
compulsory licensing at rates fixed by the 
commission. 

Research wculd be stimulated with fed- 
eral financial assistance, if necessary, but 
independent research is preferred. Scien- 
tists would need no permit or license from 
the commission to undertake experimental 
work. Fissionable material would be allo- 
cated to them, if they agreed to comply 
with prescribed safety rules and to permit 
periodic inspections. 

Atomic-energy devices may not be 
manufactured until Congress has had an 
opportunity to decide on their practicality 
and implications. 

Bomb making is permitted only upon 
the express approval of the President. 

Senator McMahon’‘s_ interest in 
atomic energy was aroused by a discussion 
in the Senate dining room. Two Senators 
were arguing that there was no need to 
worry about the atomic bomb; that defense 
measures would be developed quickly. 
Senator McMahon thought they 
wrong, and set about disproving them. He 
began reading on the subject and consult- 
ing those who knew. He became absorbed, 
and was both amazed and apprehensive at 
the bomb’s potentialities. 

Deciding that something should be done 
without loss of time, he introduced a reso- 
lution calling for a special investigation. 
Senate custom gives the chairmanship of 
a special committee to the Senator who 
writes the resolution authorizing it. Other 
Senators objected, however, to giving a 
first-term Senator a post so important. 
There was much cloakroom maneuvering. 
Others wanted the job. But Senator Mc- 
Mahon, who can be adroit politically, won 
out. For the most part, however, his com- 
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mittee consists of men long in the Senate 
and inclined to move slowly on important 
questions. 

In the investigation, Senator McMahon 
has been a driving force, arranging the pat- 
tern of the inquiry, deciding who should 
appear and when, and leading witnesses 
through intricate avenues of questioning. 
He has devoted virtually all of his time to 
the atomic question for several months, 
and has acquired a knowledge of the sub- 
ject that 
leagues and witnesses alike. 

Before the Senator took up what for him 
has become a cause, he was interested in a 
variety of legislative matters. He entered 
the Senate two years ago, and quickly be- 
came known as a consistent Administra- 
tion supporter. He voted for the reciprocal- 
tariff law, the Bretton Woods Agreement, 
the UNO Charter, the Full Employment 
bill and the confirmation of Henry A. Wal- 
lace, as Secretary of Commerce, preferring 
on the last issue that Mr. Wallace also 
have the powers of Loan Administrator. 
He anticipated President Truman last au- 
tumn by introducing a bill calling for fact 
finding in labor disputes. 

A Connecticut lawyer, the Senator, now 
12. first came to Washington in 1933 as a 
special assistant to the Attorney General. 
He enjoys a joke, and says he came to the 
capital originally to find out how Secretary 
Ickes’s name was pronounced. He stayed 
with the Justice Department six years, and 
wound up as head of the Criminal Divi- 
sion. In that capacity he prosecuted the 
Harlan County coal operators’ case, an 
eleven-week trial that resulted in a hung 
jury, and recognition of the United Mine 
Workers by the operators. 

In 1959, Mr. McMahon returned to his 
private law practice at Norwalk; but, in 
1944, he opposed Senator John A. Danaher 
for the latter’s place in the Senate. Pledg- 
ing himself to support President Roose- 
velt’s foreign policv, Mr. McMahon de- 
nounced Senator Danaher as an isolation- 
ist. Mr. Danaher protested that the term 
was undefined, and Mr. McMahon gave 
him a new definition every day for the 30 
rema‘ning days of a spirited campaign. 
The result of the election came as a gen- 
eral surprise in Connecticut. 


impresses his committee col- 


Young, vigorous and studious, Senator 
McMahon already has made a name for 
himself in the Senate. He has many battles 
ahead over his atomic-energy bill. But it 
was his initiative that got the Senate 
started on a subject which he considers the 
most fateful in the nation’s history. 





Powers of Interior Chief 


Oscar L. Chapman, as Acting Secre- 
tary of the Interior, becomes the tempo- 
rary custodian of a long I'st of powers that 
had clustered about Harold L. Ickes. Mr. 
Chapman will exercise these powers for a 


brief period and then turn them over to 
Mr. Ickes’s successor, when he is named 
and receives Senate confirmation. 

The war jobs that were given to Mr. 
Ickes mostly have dwindled away. The 
Petroleum Administration for War has 
been virtually liquidated. All its regula- 
tions have been withdrawn and its peak of 
1,400 employes has dropped to fewer than 
100. Those who remain are winding up 
contracts or writing PAW’s history. 

The Solid Fuels Administration for War 
is on the way out, scheduled to expire by 
April 1. Through this agency, Mr. Ickes 
was the czar of the nation’s coal supply, 
and, when mines shut down by strikes were 
seized by the Government, it was Mr. 
Ickes who was in charge. There still is a 
possibility that SFA’s life may be pro- 





—Harris & Ewing 
OSCAR CHAPMAN 
. . . by nature, inconspicuous 


longed to deal with strike situations that 
might develop after April 1, when the cur- 
rent United Mine Workers contract ex- 
pires, but the prospect seems remote. 
Plenty remains, however, for Mr. 
Chapman and the new Secretary of the In- 
terior to do. The Department’s powers and 
activities ramify throughout the nation 
and turn up often in surprising fields. 
Federal power policy can be strongly 
influenced by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The Department markets power from the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams, and 
operates the latter. If the idea of a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, similar to TVA, 
goes through, the Department probably 
will be in charge of the initial stages. 
Petroleum conservation, sometimes 
meaning conflicts with the oil industry, is 
another departmental responsibility. 
Territories and possessions are admin- 
istered by the Secretary. Thus, his influ- 
ence reaches as far away as Alaska, the 
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No absent-minded page-flipper is the 
Popular Mechanics reader. He reads 
carefully, thoroughly—hunery for 
facts and ideas. 

He reads the ads, too... deliber- 
ately. He doesn’t want to miss out on 
any good thing that fits his pattern 
for living. 

There are 314 MILLION of these 
more attentive, quicker - responding 
Popular Mechanics readers—a big 
and lively market for any product 
bought by men. 

It pays to put Popular Mechanics 
on your schedule and REACH THE 
P. M. minp! 
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To sell anything MEN buy.. 
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Hawaiian Islands, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Grazing lands, 142,000,000 acres of 
them, are under his management. 

Irrigation for more than 4,000,000 acres 
of Western land is provided by the Depart- 
ment’s Reclamation Service. Proposed ad- 
ditional reclamation projects would raise 
the total to 10,800,000 acres. 

Mine safety, together with mining re- 
search and development and the advance- 
ment of metallurgy, is under the Bureau of 
Mines. 

In addition, the Secretary of the Interior 
supervises the public lands, national for- 
ests and national parks. He has charge of 
Indian affairs and all matters arising from 
relations with the Indians. He directs the 
Geological Survey, which studies and re- 
ports on the mineral and water resources 
of the United States and Alaska. He also 
is top man in the conservation of fish and 
wild life. 

Four men ordinarily handle these func- 
tions: the Secretary, an Under Secretary 
and two Assistant Secretaries, each re- 
ceiving reports from a designated num- 
ber of bureaus. With Mr. Chapman mov- 
ing from Assistant Secretary to Acting 
Secretary, two vacancies among the four 
posts exist. This leaves Mr. Chapman more 
than ever to do. He has, however, a 
thorough knowledge of the Department. 
He has served there since 1933, and at 
one time or another its every subdivision 
has reported to him. 

Mr. Chapman is as confirmed a New 
Dealer as Mr. Ickes. Personally, however, 
the two are highly dissimilar. Where Mr. 
Ickes is noted for his quick tongue, his 
acid and angry retorts, Mr. Chapman is 
5y nature inconspicuous, a pleasant man 
with a ready smile, who speaks but sel- 
dom, and then quietly. He came to Wash- 
ington as a protege of the late Senator 
Edward P. Costigan of Colorado, a re- 
nowned liberal, and has been active in 
Colorado politics. Friends have urged him 
to run for Senator from that State, and 
that may follow. 








Judge of World Court 
Green H. Hackworth, the State De- 


partment’s authority on international law, 
is this country’s representative on the new 
International Court of Justice. This 
branch of the United Nations is almost a 
duplicate of the Permanent Court for In- 
ternational Justice of the League of Na- 
tions. The Senate refused American par- 
ticipation in the old League Court, but 
things are different now. 

The Court's jurisdiction covers any 
case submitted to it by nations that are 
in disagreement. It cannot assume juris- 
diction agairfst the consent of the coun- 
tries involved. The nations submitting 
cases agree in advance to abide by the 
result. The expectation is that few major 


Invites you to attend 


The National 
Plastics Exposition 


‘@ SPI earnestly invites you to 
visit the first National Plastics 
Exposition, a brilliant pageant 
of the modern plastics. 

@ The Exposition will tell the 
whole story of all the plastics, 
what they can do for you, how 
they can do it, Everything in 
plastics will be paraded at 
the exposition by the industry's 
foremost companies—for you to 
inspect, test, compare. ‘ 
@ For new approaches to your 
product problems, for fresh 
ideas, for authoritative informa- 
tion about the developments that 
can mean greater volume and 
profits for you—visit this most 
Significant and exciting indus- 


ever held! 


NATIONAL PLASTICS 


EXPOSITION 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK 
APRIL 22 to 27, 1946 


Sponsored by the 
Society of the Plastics Industry 














HOW TO MAKE 
| PAYROLLS Pay 


This is the major problem of business 
today. Rising wage costs—often against 
stabilized prices— squeeze out profits, 
unless management finds a way to pro- 
duce more per dollar of payroll. The 
answer may be in new procedures or 
better controls. 


Our permanent staff of qualified engi- 
neers offers experienced counsel and 
assistance in meeting this, and other cur- 
rent problems of management. We shall 
be glad to discuss your problems, without 
obligation. Write now for illustrated bro- 
chure describing our organization. 


ASSOCIATED 


ENGINEERS,INC. 
LAE 


230 EAST BERRY STREET 
FT. WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


JOSEPH C. LEWIS, PRESIDENT 
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BRAINSTORM WARNING!>- 





NEW TYCOON 
ON THE WAY! 


HREE little letters ‘“D,”’ *‘D”’ and ““T”’ 

have roused the inventive instinct in 
all kinds of people . . . people outside the 
world of those who spend their lives mak- 
ing life tough for insects. And chances are, 
all kinds of DDT -blessed products are 
right now in the brainchild stage. 

It is clearly within the realm of possi- 
bility that DDT will turn up in interesting 
uses as yet undiscovered. For who is to 
say we won’t someday see floor polish, 
for example, that kills flies and other in- 
sects through its entire life? Some manu- 


facturer with a DDT idea today may well | 


be the maker of a valued DDT product 
tomorrow. 

Du Pont is interested in working with 
manufacturers who have ideas about 
DDT. Asa major supplier of DDT to the 
armed forces over a period of three years, 
and from extensive laboratory and field 
studies, Du Pont has had a wealth of prac- 
tical DDT experience. 

And Du Pont can supply Technical 
Grade DDT that’s uniformly dependable 
because of the way it is manufactured. It 
works well in either dry or liquid formu- 
lations and dissolves quickly, forming 
clear solutions. 

If you have a DDT idea —whether for 
insecticide or new type product—work it 
out with Du Pont. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


If it has to do with DDT, 
work it out with DU PONT 
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Better Things For Better Living... 
. .» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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disputes will be taken to the tribunal. 
Smaller nations are enthusiastic support- 
ers of the Court idea, however, and it is 
expected to prove useful for removing 
smaller international vexations. 

The disputes to be settled include differ- 
ences of opinion on the interpretation of 
treaties, any question of international law, 
alleged violations of international agree- 
ments, and the reparation to be made for 
such violations. A number of treaties con- 
cluded between the two World Wars in- 
clude provisos that disputes arising from 
the pacts shall be referred to the old 
League Court. Automatically these now go 
to the new Court of the United Nations. 

The Court also is to render advisory 
opinions, having no binding effect, at the 
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JUDGE HACKWORTH 
. .. he drew a six-year term 


request of the United Nations Assembly or 
Security Council. 

One case already has been filed, a bound- 
ary dispute, nearly 100 years old, between 
British Honduras and Guatemala. 

Mr. Hackworth, an urbane, much- 
traveled State Department career man, 
also served on the old World Court, at 
the appointment of Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes. Americans acted as 
judges of that Court, even though the 
United States was not a member. 

He also has participated in dozens of 
international conferences, including Dum- 
barton Oaks and San Francisco. 

Mr. Hackworth is preparing to move the 
family home to The Hague, where the new 
Court, like the old, will sit. Eventually, 
judges are to be elected for full nine-year 
terms, Of the 15 selected, five will serve for 
nine years, five for six years and five for 
three years. Lots were drawn to determine 
the tenure of those just chosen and Judge 
Hackworth drew a six-year term. 








ke. 
Suppose Bostitching could 
halve your cost, too... 


Three Bostitch staples...stitched 
through two thicknesses each of metal 
and leather... assemble a packing at one- 
half the cost of a bolt-and-nut fastening. 


In thousands of other cases, too... from 
the potato chip manufacturer for whom 
Bostitching saves 15¢ per M in bagging 
... to the big rubber company that short- 
ens by 45% an operation in manufacturing 
puncture-proof gas tanks... Bostitch 
demonstrates howit saves fastening costs. 

Metal, paper, wood, plastics, rubber... 
any combination...can often be fastened... 
by Bostitching...with more speed, some- 
times more security, better appearance... 
than by nailing, tacking, gluing, riveting. 

New folder 188 describes representa- 
tive Bostitch models and may suggest 
an application you can use to speed fas- 
tening and lower costs. Write, today. 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher os aa 


95 Blackmore St., East Greenwich, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in stapling 
Experience ... [1896] © "s2r speciale 


18 research 
engineers 


e660e8GGe 


Engineering... S35aqa0ca 


Selection... PE beer Nearly 800 models 


Q 
Service... 91 offices, over 200 


Bostitching specialists — increasing as products 
and trained men become available. 





BOSTITCH 


AWD FASTER 


[fastens if belleh, will wire 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
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"Don't forget to telegraph us 


... Cause 


We're on our way!” 






Wichita? Minneapolis? New York? It all depends 
on a sheaf of telegrams... on lightning contacts made 


after the carloads start rolling. 


DELAY can make snap beans lose 
their snap, or lettuce turn to rags, or 
baby green peas wrinkle with age. 
Telegrams prevent delay . . . speed per- 
ishable fruits and vegetables to your 
table, deliciously fresh. 

As fast as hands can move, produce 
is picked, crated and shipped . . . often 
without knowledge of final destina- 
tion. Just get the carloads rolling to- 
ward the markets. Then, in a rapid ex- 
change of telegrams, buyers are found, 
prices are agreed on, and the carloads 
are sold while still on the move. 


“Diversion” telegrams then route 
the rolling cars to market. Last-min- 
ute buying, via Western Union, means 
fresh produce .. . helps prevent local 
shortage or surplus. 

Western Union telegrams serve as 
the legal records which make these 
swift transactions binding, thus giving 
stability to the entire distribution sys- 
tem for perishables. 

Thus, on a path of yellow blanks, 
melons, strawberries, potatoes— 


all kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables 
from all parts of the U. S.—come to 


ee 


you in delicious condition . . . “via 
Western Union.” Just another way 
that telegrams serve everybody in the 
community every day of the year. 

For nearly 100 years, Western Union 
has been pioneering in communica- 
tions. Recent Western Union develop- 
ments in automatic telegraphy and 
electronics foreshadow a new era in 
the transmission of the written word 
. .. The Western Union Telegraph 
Company, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York 13,.N. ¥. 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
77 al 2 ° = ee Washington, D. C. 
mame] of American Business 
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These new standards are to apply in wage-price control..... 
Wage or salary increases, which will lead to a request for price increase, 
hereafter must have prior approval of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
Increases in pay, however, must be approved by the Board if within range 
f increases given since last August 18 or within the range of increases which 
he Government has been recommending. That's between 10 and 20 per cent. 
Wage and salary increases not to be used as basis for price relief can be 
given at any time and in any amount without prior Government approval. 
Price increases growing from approved wage increases must be given: 
l. If current ceiling prices would result in loss for company or industry. 
2. If a higher price is needed to assure an average rate of profit equal to 
normal prewar earnings in relation to net worth. However, if volume of output 
is abnormally low now, that factor must be considered in giving price increases. 
3. If a higher price is needed to prevent loss at the time of adjustment 
of wages upward; not after a 6 months' waiting period, as now. Again, however, 
where operations temporarily are at very low volume, relief isn't assured. 
An upward turn in the cycle of wages and prices is provided in the orders 
now effective. Way is opened for broad adjustment, for rather general raising 
of OPA ceilings where wage increases are involved in manufacturing industry. A 
steel-price increase, of course, is implicit in the terms. An automobile-price 
increase seems probable on the basis of new wage increases. Price increases in 
electrical equipment, in meat packing, in other industries appear called for. 5 
Mr. Truman, after giving the wage-price cycle a turn, hopes to be able 
to hold at the higher level, hopes to keep the rises within bounds. Controls 
thus are to take effect at a higher level, after an upward move in wages and prices. 
We give you more details of the order on pages 46 and 52. 
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Big and serious strikes are not to end with steel, autos, electric workers. 

A coal strike is in the cards for April l. 

A shipping strike is reported coming up on the West Coast. 

A strike in copper, lead, zine mines is reported in the offing. 

A cannery strike is threatened on the West Coast for the packing season. 

Other strikes, many important, are brewing. Building trades often will want 
to cash in on the scarcity of their workers in relation to demand. Chemical-in- 
dustry workers are getting personal attention of John L. Lewis. 














What it all adds up to, very briefly, is this: 
1. First half, 1946, will be a disturbed period; will be a period of uneven 
recovery, of adjustment in wages and prices, of unsettlement in profits. Sec- ; 
ond half, 1946, will see the real start of postwar recovery and eventual boom. 
2. Inflation of wages, prices, maybe even of profits, is to represent an i 
easier path to follow than that of rigid Government regulation. Disturbances of 
the present are likely to be adjusted with a turn of the inflation cycle. 
3. Organized labor, in the process of seeking an inflation in wage rates, 
is to overplay its hand with strikes; is to force Congress to approve some kind 
of antistrike legislation that will open the way to control of labor unions. 
Odds at the moment suggest that an April coal strike will be just enough to 
press the Senate to pass a mediation-machinery bill that can serve as a basis for 
working out a compromise with the House on the Case bill passed there. 











(over) 
Written for the issue of February 22, 1946, Volume XX—No. ? 

















TREND Ur AMLKICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


It is to be true, too, that many wartime regulations will be retained in 
the period ahead to keep inflation demands from getting out of hand. 

Chester Bowles says this of the future..... 

Rent control is having to be extended, not contracted, on public demand. 

Textile and apparel controls are likely to stay until spring, 1947. 

Automobiles will be under price control until mid-1947 at the earliest. 

No important industry will get out from price control before midyear, 1946. 

Inflation pressures are far greater than OPA officials had expected. 











John Small, Civilian Production Administrator, says thisS..... 

Strikes are to make necessary more, not fewer, controls over materials. 

Inventory controls must be retained to check speculative hoarding. 

Steel distribution must be controlled to get steel where most needed. 

Textiles are going to be short for a long time and must be controlled. 

Building materials are another bad problem, requiring control. 

Lumber shortage is a man-power problem. Lead is tighter day by day. The 
rubber outlook is satisfactory. Tin is very scarce and growing scarcer. 














Even with today's troubles, the outlook for 1946 as a whole and for 1947 re- 
mains quite optimistic on an over-all basis.’ Times are to get better. 

On the basis of more conservative estimates of official appraisers: 

Consumers will spend about $110,000,000,000 on goods and services in 1946; 
will then spend about $116,000,000,000 next year, against $65,700,000,000 in 1940. 

Durable goods, houses, cars, furniture, etc., will be bought at a rate of 
about $12,000,000,000 this year and $15,000,000,000 next. Back in 1940 the rate 
of spending on consumer durables was $7,400,000,000, so there is a boom here. 

Nondurable-goods sales, food, clothing and things like that, will amount to 
an estimated $64,000,000,000 this year and next, against $34,400,000,000 in 1940. 

Services will be paid for at about a $34,000,000,000 rate this year and a 
Slightly higher rate next, against $23,900,000,000 before the war. 








Construction expenditure should reach $5,500,000,000 this year and a level 
of $7,800,000,000 next year, against $4,300,000,000 back in 1940. 

Plant and equipment expenditure by industry is expected to rise to $10,- 
000,000,000 this year and $12,000,000,000 next, against $6,900,000,000 in 1940. 

Net exports of $4,000,000,000 are in sight for this year and $5,000,000,000 
next, compared with $1,800,000,000 back in 1940. 

Inventories probably will increase by more than $3,000,000,000. 

That adds up to a lot of figures, but the figures represent the measuring 
rod of over-all activity in the nation. They, together with expenditures by the 
various governmental units, make up the gross national product--the total of 
goods and services produced. That total is a measure of prosperity. 














Outlook for gross national product is this: 

In 1940, the product totaled $97,100,000,000. That was a good year. 

In_1945, the product during war rose to $197,600,000,000. 

In 1946, gross product is expected to reach $170,000,000,000. 

In 1947, a level of $172,000,000,000 is reasonably to be expected. 

Those figures record prosperity. Some official agencies estimate that in 
1946 gross product will reach $185,000,000,000. If it does, a rather large 
amount of inflation will be in the total and will spell rather early trouble. 
Some of the foreign appraisers of U.S. predict a rather violent boom and a rather 
early bust, maybe after three years of boom, and are basing plans accordingly. 

Idea is that U.S. will be offering loans on a platter within three years. 


Minimum-wage level is likely to be raised from present 40 cents to 55 cents 
by Congress action, not to 65 cents recommended by Senate committee. 
Rise in general wage level is adding to pressure for minimum-wage rise. 
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Dale Eunson has started her dreaming... 


HE’s alert. She’s vibrant. She’s 

youth. And right now, within 
her sentimental mind, there lingers 
the tender refrain of a romantic tale 
by Dale Eunson ... a story she has 
just read in Cosmopolitan. 

Cosmopolitan’s pages are where 
you find the greatest emotional writ- 
ing of our age — great writing that 
makes great reading. Here’s writing 
that spins webs of dreams — that 
creates moods of warm emotion. 

So now, Pepsodent, now that her 
eyes are soft with the stardust of 
Dale Eunson’s fine writing — it’s 
time once more for your advertise- 
ments! Make her dreams of roman- 
tic loveliness embrace the charm of 
a Pepsodent smile. Keep telling her 
about Irium and its aid to flashing 
beauty. And, while you're at it, im- 
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plant once more in her open recep- 
tive mind the idea that the Pepsodent 
Brush design is the Straight Line 
path to clean and attractive teeth! 

She’s just been carried away by the 
magic words of Faith Baldwin and 
Katharine Brush and Ursula Parrott 
and all the other famous authors in 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

Her emotions have taken over, 
Pepsodent. And emotion makes 
wars. Emotion makes marriages. 
Emotion makes SALES! 


** An advertiser in Cosmopolitan since 1918 
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GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 























Are you prepared to make the most of 


New Opportunities in World Trade? 





Are you posted on new laws and regulations gov- 
erning trade in foreign countries? 
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lA 
Do you need additional agents or outlets to take Are your arrangements up to date for keeping in 
advantage of current situations abroad? touch with local credit conditions abroad? 





The Bank of Manhattan offers its established, world-wide facilities 
to help you prepare now for coming expansion 


F YOU need reliable, current data about con- every part of the world. Today, their knowledge 
ditions abroad to help you prepare for the of local export and import requirements, eco- 
coming expansion in world trade, the Bank of nomic and financial conditions, and commer- 
Manhattan invites you to make use of its com- cial laws and restrictions, is at your service 


through the Bank of Manhattan. 

You are cordially invited to discuss 
your current needs and problems person- 
ally with our Foreign Division officers. 


plete information and banking facilities. 

For many years, we have maintained 
close, friendly relations with foreign cor- 
respondents and banking institutions in 





Bank of the Manhattan Company 


40 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(Following is the full text of the speech by Premier Josef Stalin 
broadcast by the Moscow radio, February 9, 1946.) 

Comrades: Eight years have elapsed since the last 
elections. This is a period rich in events of a de- 
cisive character. The first four years passed in 
strenuous work of the Soviet people in the ful- 
fillment of the Third Five-Year Plan. 

During the past four years the events of the 
struggle against the German and Japanese ag- 
gressors developed-—the events of the second World 
War. Doubtless the war was the main event of that 
period. 

It would be incorrect to think that the war arose 
accidentally or as the result of the fault of some of 
the statesmen. Although these faults did exist, the 
war arose in reality as the inevitable result of the 
development of the world economic and political 
forces on the basis of monopoly capitalism. 

Our Marxists declare that the capitalist system 
of world economy conceals elements of crisis and 
war, that the development of world capitalism does 
not follow a steady and even course forward, but 
proceeds through crises and catastrophes. The un- 
even development of the capitalist countries leads 
in time to sharp disturbances in their relations and 
the group of countries which consider themselves 
inadequately provided with raw materials and ex- 
port markets try usually to change this situation 
and to change the position in their favor by means 
of armed force. 

As a result of these factors, the capitalist world 
is sent into two hostile camps and war follows. 

Perhaps the catastrophe of war could have been 
avoided if the possibility of periodic redistribution 
of raw materials and markets between the coun- 
tries existed in accordance with their economic 
needs, in the way of co-ordinated and peaceful de- 
cisions. But this is impossible under the present 
capitalist development of world economy. 

Thus, as a result of the first crisis in the develop- 
ment of the capitalist world economy, arose the 
first World War. The second World War arose as a 
result of the second crisis. 

This does not mean, of course, that the second 
World War was a copy of the first. On the con- 
trary, the second World War is radically different 
from the first in its character. It must be kept in 
mind that the main F scist states—Germany, 
Japan and Italy—-before attacking the Allied coun- 
tries had abolished at home the last remnants of 
the bourgeois democratic liberties, had established a 
cruel terrorist regime, had trampled under foot the 
principles of sovereignty and freedom of the small 
nations, declared the policy of seizure of other peo- 
ples’ lands as their own policy, declared for the 
whole world to hear that they strove for world 
domination and spread of the Fascist regime 
throughout the world. 
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Thereby, in the seizure of Czechoslovakia and the 
central part of China, the Axis states had shown 
that they were prepared to carry out their threats 
at the expense of the enslavement of all the free- 
dom-loving people. 

In view of this circumstance the second World 
War against the Axis powers, as distinct from the 
first World War, assumed from the very beginning 
an anti-Fascist liberating character, having also as 
one of its aims the re-establishment of democratic 
liberties. 

The entry of the Soviet Union into the war 
against the Axis powers could only strengthen and 
did strengthen the anti-Fascist and liberating 
character of the second World War. On this basis 
was established the anti-Fascist coalition of the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America, Great 
Britain and other freedom-loving countries, which 
subsequently played a decisive part in the rout of 
the armed: forces of the Axis powers. 

What about the origin and character of the sec- 
ond World War? In my opinion, everybody now 
recognizes that the war against Fascism was not, 
nor could it be, an accident in the life of the peo- 
ples; that the war turned into a.war of the peoples 
for their existence;‘that precisely for this reason it 
could not be a speedy war, a “lightning war.” 

As far as our country is concerned, this war was 
the most cruel and hard of all wars ever ex- 
perienced in the history of our motherland. But the 
war has not only been a curse; it was at the same 
time a hard school of trial and a testing of all the 
people’s forces. The war revealed all facts and 
events in the rear and at the front. 

It pitilessly tore away all masks that hid the real 
face of the state, and put it on the stage without 
masks, without any embellishments, with all its 
deficiencies and its merits. This war put to the test 
our soviet system, our state, our government, our 
Communist Party, and summed up the result of 
their work. This war has shown many of our Soviet 
people in their real light and thus helped to judge 
them as they deserve. 

These were the “positive” sides of the war. For 
us it has a great importance, because thus we had 
an opportunity to pass judgment on our Party and 
our people. 

During the war we were obliged to judge the 
activities of the representatives of our Party, to 
analyze them and to draw the necessary con- 
clusions. So our conclusions, which will be drawn 
now, will be certainly right. And so, what is the 
balance of the war; what are our conclusions? 

There is one general conclusion, and on this basis 
all other conclusions can be drawn. The general 
balance of the war lies in the fact that even be- 
fore the war was begun the enemy lost the war and 
we, together with our allies, were the victors. We 
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have achieved a complete victory over the enemies. 

But this conclusion is too general and we cannot stop 
there. Obviously, to smash the enemy in such a conflict 
as the second World War—in a war as never occurred 
before in the history of mankind—was to achieve a 
historic world victory. However, in order to understand 
the great historic importance of our victory, it is neces- 
sary to go further. 

Now victory means, first of all, that our Soviet social 
system has won, that the Soviet social system has suc- 
cessfully stood the test in the fire of war and has proved 
its complete vitality. 

As is well known the assertion often has been made in 
the foreign press that the Soviet social system is a risky 
experiment, doomed to failure, that the Soviet system is 
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a house of cards, without roots in real life, and imposed 
on the people by the organs of the Cheka [secret police] 
and that a small push from without would be sufficient 
for this whole house of cards to smash. 

Now we can say that the war has refuted all the as- 
sertions of the foreign press as without foundation. The 
war has shown that the Soviet social system is a truly 
popular system, issued from the depths of the people and 
enjoying its mighty support. The Soviet social system is 
a form of the organization of society that is fully capable 
of life and stable. Moreover, the point now is not whether 
the Soviet social system is or is not capable of life be- 
cause, after the object lesson of the war, none of the 
skeptics any longer dares to come out with doubts as to 
whether the Soviet social system is capable of life or not. 

The point is that the Soviet social system has proved 
to be more capable of life and more stable than a non- 
Soviet social system, that the Soviet social system is a 
better form of organization of society than any non- 
Soviet social system. 

The assertion has been made in the foreign press that 
the multinational state represents an artificial structure, 
and in the case of any complications the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union is inevitable, that the Soviet Union 
would meet the fate of Austro-Hungary. Now we can say 
that the war has proved these statements of the foreign 
press false and devoid of any foundation. 
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The war has shown that the Soviet multinational state 
system has successfully stood the test, has grown stil] 
stronger during the war and has proved a completely 
vital state system. Now we can say that the analogy with 
Austro-Hungary cannot be substantiated, since our multi- 


national state has grown up, not on a bourgeois founda. | 


tion, which fosters feelings of national mistrust and 
national animosity, but on a Soviet foundation, which, 
on the contrary, promotes the feeling of friendship and 
fraternal collaboration between the peoples of our state, 

Moreover, after this war no one dared any more to 
deny the vitality of the Soviet state system. Now it is no 
longer a question of the vitality of the Soviet state system, 
since there can be no doubt of its vitality any more. The 
point now is that the Soviet state system has proved an ex- 
ample of a multinational state system where the national 
problem and the problem of collaboration among nations 
are solved better than any other multinational state. 

Third, our victory implies that it was the Soviet armed 
forces that won. Our Red Army had won. The Red Army 
heroically withstood all the adversities of the war, routed 
completely the armies of our enemies and emerged vic- 
toriously from the war. 

This is recognized by everybody—friend and foe. The 
Red Army was equal to its great task. But the matter 
did not stand like this some six years ago in the prewar 
period. Many recognized authorities in the art of war 
abroad stated frequently that the condition of the Red 
Army filled them with great misgivings, that the Red 
Army was badly armed and had not the requisite com- 
manders, that its morale left much to be desired, that it 
might perhaps serve for defense but would be useless for 
an offensive, and that in the event of a blow from the 
German troops the Red Army would fall to pieces like a 
colossus with feet of clay. 

Such statements were made, not only in Germany but 
also in France, Britain and America. Now we can say that 
the war has made these statements look ridiculous. The 
war has shown that the Red Army was not a colossus 
with feet of clay but a first-class modern army with com- 
pletely up-to-date armament, most experienced com- 
manders and high morale and combat qualities. 

One should not forget that the Red Army is that same 
army which routed completely the German Army—the 
terror of all the armies of peace-loving states. It should 
be noted that there are fewer and fewer critics of the Red 
Army. And in addition the foreign press begins to publish 
more and more frequently statements about the high 
qualities of the Red Army and the skill of its soldiers and 
commanders. 

This is understandable after the victories at Moscow 
and Stalingrad, and of course Kursk and Byelgorod, Kiev 
and Kirovograd, Minsk and Bobruisk, Leningrad and 
Tallin on the Vistula and Niemen, the Danube and the 
Oder, at Vienna and Berlin. After all this it is impossible 
not to recognize that the Red Army is a first-class army, 
which could teach others quite a lot. 

This is how we understand concretely our country’s 
victory over its enemies. This is a rough summary of the 
war. It would be a mistake to think that one could win 
such a historic victory without preparing the whole 
country beforehand for active defense. It would be no 
less erroneous to assume that this preparation could be 
carried out in a short time, three or four years. 

It would be even more erroneous to think that we had 
won a victory only thanks to the courage of our troops. 
It is impossible to win a victory without courage, but 
courage alone is not enough to finish the job and over- 
power an enemy that possesses a large army, first-class 
armament, well-trained officer cadres and fairly well- 
organized supplies. 

To be able to meet the blow from such an enemy, to 
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counter it and later to inflict on him a crushing defeat, it 
was necessary to have, in addition to the unprecedented 
pravery of our troops, completely modern armament in 
sufficient quantities and well-organized supplies, also in 
sufficient quantities. But this in turn demands the pos- 
session in sufficient quantities of such things as metals, 
equipment and tools for enterprises, fuel for the work of 
the enterprises, transport, clothing, etc. 

Can it be said that, before its entry into the second 
World War, our country already possessed the minimum 
supplies necessary for satisfying in the main all these 
requirements? I think we can give an affirmative answer. 
The preparation of this enormous task involved the 
carrying out of three Five-Year Plans of national 
economic development. It is precisely these three Five- 
Year Plans that helped to create these material po- 
sitions. 

In this respect our country before the second World 
War, say in 1940, was several times better off than in 
1913 before the first World War. What material possi- 
bilities were at the disposal of our country on the eve of 
the second World War? In order better to understand 
this, I will give you a brief report on the activity of the 
Communist Party in the preparation of our country for 
active defense. 

If we .take the data available for 1940 and compare 
them with those of 1913, the eve of the first World War, 
we see the following picture: 

In 1913 our country produced 4,220,000 tons of pig iron, 
4,230,000 tons of steel, 29,000,000 tons of coal, 9,000,000 
tons of oil, 21,600,000 tons of marketed grain, 740,000 
tons of raw cotton—such were the material resources of 
our country with which it entered the first World War. 

This was the economic base of old Russia, the basis 
which it could use to conduct the war. As for the year 
1940, in that year our country produced 15,000,000 tons 
of pig iron, almost four times as much as in 1913; 18,300,- 
000 tons of steel, four and one-half times more than in 
1913; 166,000,000 tons of coal, five and one-half times 
more than in 1913; 31,000,000 tons of oil, three and one- 
half times more than in 1913; 38,000,000 tons of marketed 
grain, 17,000,000 tons more than in 1913; 2,700,000 tons 
of raw cotton, three and one-half times more than in 1913. 

Such were the material resources with which our coun- 
try entered the second World War. 

This was the economic base of the Soviet Union, the 
base which it could use to conduct the war. As you see, 
the difference is colossal. Such an unprecedented develop- 
ment in production cannot be considered the simple and 
ordinary development of a country from backwardness to 
progress. It was a leap into an advanced country, from an 
agrarian country into an industrial one. 

These historic transformations were achieved in the 
period of the three Five-Year Plans, starting from 1928 
—the first year of the first Five-Year Plan. Before that, 
we had to occupy ourselves with the restoration of in- 
dustry that had been destroyed and with healing the 
wounds of the first World War and the civil war. 

If we take into consideration the fact that the first 
Five-Year Plan was completed in four years, and that the 
execution of the third Five-Year Plan was interrupted by 
the war in its fourth year, it appears that the transforma- 
tion of our country from an agrarian into an industrial 
country required only thirteen years. 

Thirteen years is an incredibly short period for the 
realization of such a gigantic task. This, indeed, explains 
the fact that the publication of these figures aroused 
disputes in the foreign press. Friends decided that a 
miracle had taken place. Foes declared that the Five- 
Year Plans were Bolshevik propaganda and inventions 
of the Cheka. But since miracles do not exist in this world, 
and our Cheka is not so powerful that it could abolish the 
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laws of social development, public opinion in Europe had 
to reconcile itself to the fact. 

The point now is: What was the policy by the aid of 
which the Communist Party succeeded in securing these 
material resources in our country in such a short period? 

First of all, it was by the aid of the Soviet policy of 
industrialization of the country. The Soviet method rad- 
ically differs from the capitalist method of indusirializa- 
tion. In capitalist countries industrialization usually 
starts with light industry, since light industry requires 
smaller investments and the turnover of capital is 
quicker, and it is easier to obtain profits than in heavy 
industry. 

Only after a considerable time has elapsed, in which 
light industry accumulates profits and concentrates them 
in banks, only then comes the turn of heavy industry, 
and a gradual transfer of accumulated capital into heavy 
industry starts creating the conditions for its develop- 
ment. 

But this is a lengthy process, requiring a long period of 
time, several decades, during which one has to wait for 
the development of the light industry and to get along 
without heavy industry. 

It is clear that the Communist Party could not take this 
path. The Party knew that war was approaching, that it 
was impossible to defend the country without heavy in- 
dustry, that it was necessary to begin the development of 
heavy industry as quickly as possible, and that to be too 
late in this task meant to lose. The Party remembered 
Lenin’s word that without heavy industry it would be 
impossible to safeguard the independence of our country, 
that without it the Soviet system could perish. 

Therefore, in our country the Communist Party re- 
versed the usual path of industrialization and began the 
industrialization of our country with the development of 
heavy industry. This was very hard but not impossible to 
achieve. A great help in this task for us was the na- 
tionalization of industry and banking, enabling us to 
transfer money speedily into heavy industry. 

It would have been impossible to achieve, without this, 
the transformation of our country into an industrial 
country in so short a period of time. 

Second, a factor in carrying out our policy was the 
collectivization of the rural economy. Here our aim was 
to give to the country more bread, more cotton. And it 
was necessary to change from small-scale peasant econ- 
omy to large-scale agricultural economy, for only the 
large-scale farm is in a position to apply new, modern 
technique and to use all its achievements to increase pro- 
duction. 

It was necessary to make large-scale agricultural econ- 
omy a collectivist one. The Communist Party could not 
adopt the capitalist method of developing the rural 
economy, not only because of reasons implicit in our 
principles but also because the capitalist type represents 
a slow development and implies a ruination of the 
peasants. 

That is why the Communist Party embarked on the 
road of the collectivization of the rural economy through 
uniting individual peasant properties into a new form— 
a “kolkhoz.” This collectivization proved itself a beneficial 
experience, not only because it did not involve the ruina- 
tion of peasants but also, and in particular, because it 
gave the chance of covering the whole country—within a 
few years—with a net of large-scale collective farms. 

Without collectivization we would not have been able 
to eliminate the age-old backwardness of our agriculture 
in so short a period of time. It cannot be said that the 
Party’s policy did not meet with resistance in this respect. 
Not only backward people, who always resist everything 
new, but also many others of the Party systematically 
held back the Party and tried in all sorts of ways to 
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jrag it on to the usual, capitalist line of development. 

All antiparty machinations of Trotskyites and Right- 
ists, all their sabotage of the measures of our Govern- 
ment pursued one aim: To hamper the policy of the Party 
and to hinder the industrialization and collectivization. 
The Party neither yielded to the threats of one group 
nor to the outcries of the other; the Party confidently 
went forward in spite of all obstacles. 

The further merit of the Party consists in the fact it 
“was not sleeping over the chestnuts” and was following 
the road it once entered. It did not adjust itself to the 
stragglers and at all times kept its leadership. 

There can be no doubt that only thanks to this firm- 
ness and grit did the Communist Party come out on top, 
not only in industrialization but in the collectivization of 
agriculture as well. 

The question now arises, was the Communist Party 
able to utilize correctly all these material conditions to 
increase war production and to supply the Red Army with 
the necessary equipment. I think that it was able to do so, 
and to do so with the maximum success. If one does not 
count the first year of the war, when the transfer of the 
industry to the East retarded the full swing of mass 
production, then, in the course of the three main years of 
the war, the Party was able to achieve successes which 
gave it the possibility not only to supply the front with 
sufficient quantities of artillery, machine guns, rifles, 
planes, tanks, munitions, but to have reserves. As is well 
known now, our armament was not only not inferior in 
quality to the German but on the whole being superior 
to the German. 

Our tank industry in the last three years at least pro- 
duced on the average over 30,000 tanks, self-propelled 
guns and armored cars per year. It is also known that 
our aircraft industry produced in the same period about 
40,000 planes per year. It is also known that our artillery 
industry: produced annually in the same period about 
120,000 guns of all calibers, about 450,000 light and 
heavy machine guns, over 3,000,000 rifles and about 
2,000,000 automatic rifles. 

It is also known that our mortar industry in the pe- 
riod 1942-1944 produced on the average about 100,000 
mortars per year. It is obvious that in the same time a 
corresponding quantity of artillery shells, various kinds 
of mines, air bombs, and rifle and machine-gun ammuni- 
tion was also produced. 

It is known that in 1944 alone more than 240,000,000 
shells, bombs and mines were produced and more than 
7,400,000,000 cartridges. 

Such is the general picture of the supplies for the Red 
Army in regard to equipment and ammunition. As you 
see, it does not resemble the picture which the supplies 
of our armies presented during the first World War, when 
the front experienced a chronic shortage of artillery and 
shells, when the Army fought without tanks, and when 
one rifle was issued for every three soldiers. 

Regarding supplying the Red Army with food and uni- 
forms, it is generally known that the front not only did 
experience no shortage in this respect, but even had the 
necessary reserves. 

That is how the matter stands with regard to the work 
of the Communist Party of our country during the period 
before the outbreak of the war and during the war. 

Now a few words on the plans for the work of the 
Communist Party in the near future. As is known, these 
plans are confirmed in the very near future. The funda- 
mental task of the new Five-Year Plan consists in restor- 
ing the areas of the country which have suffered, restor- 
ing the prewar level in industry and agriculture, and then 
exceeding this level by more or less considerable amounts. 

Apart from the fact that in the very near future the 
rationing system will be abolished, special attention will 
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be focused on expanding the production of goods for masg 
consumption, on raising the standard of life of the work- 
ing people by consistent and systematic reduction of the 
cost of all goods, and on wide-scale construction of all 
kinds of scientific research institutes to enable science to 
develop its forces. 

I have no doubt that if we render the necessary as- 
sistance to our scientists they will be able not only to 
overtake but also in the very near future to surpass the 
achievements of science outside the boundaries of our 
country. As far as plans for a longer period are con- 
cerned, the Party intends to organize a new mighty up- 
surge of national economy, which will enable us to in- 
crease the level of our production, for instance, three- 
fold as compared with the prewar level. 

To achieve this we must endeavor to see that our in- 
dustry produces 50,000,000 tons of pig iron per year, 
60,000,000 -tons of steel, 500,000,000 tons of coal and 
60,000,000 tons of oil. 

Only under such conditions will our country be insured 
against any eventuality. Perhaps three new Five-Year 
Plans will be required to achieve this, if not more. But it 
can be done and we must do it. 

Such is my brief account of the work of the Com- 
munist Party in recent past and its plan of work for the 
future. It is up te you to judge whether the Party has 
worked and is working correctly, and whether it could 
not have worked better. 

Some say that victors should not be judged, that they 
should not be criticized or checked. This is not correct. 
Victors can and must be judged, they can and must be 
criticized and checked. 

This is good, not only for the cause but also for the 
victors themselves. Why? Because there will be less con- 
ceit and more modesty. I consider that the election cam- 
paign is the judgment of the electors on the Communist 
Party as being the party of the rulers. The results of the 
elections will signify the verdict of the electors. Our 
Party would not be worth much if it were afraid to face 
this verdict. The Communist Party is not afraid to re- 
ceive the verdict of the electors. 

In the election struggle, the Communist Party does 
not come forward alone; it enters the elections together 
with the non-Party people. In former days Communists 
had an attitude of a certain mistrust towards non-Party 
persons. This is explained by the fact that the ‘non- 
Party” banner frequently masked certain bourgeois 
groupings, who did not find it advantageous to present 
themselves to the electors without a mask. Such group- 
ings existed. There was such a state of affairs in the past, 
but now times have changed. 

Non-Party people are now separated from the bour- 
geoisie by a barrier which is called the Soviet social sys- 
tem. This very same barrier unites the non-Party people 
with the Communists into one common collective of Soviet 
peoples. 

Living in one common collective, they fought together 
for the strengthening of the might of our country. To- 
gether they fought and shed their blood at the fronts for 
the sake of the freedom and greatness of our motherland. 
Together they forged and created the victories over the 
enemies of our countries. The sole difference between 
them is that some of them are members of the Party and 
others are not. But this difference is only a formal one. 

What is important is that both Communists and non- 
Party people are fulfilling one common task. Therefore, 
the block of Communists and non-Party persons is in my 
view a natural and common cause. 

In conclusion, permit me to express my gratitude for 
the confidence which you have shown me in nominating 
me as candidate for Deputy to the Supreme Soviet. I will 
try to justify this confidence. 
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Mr. Snyder's Gain in Price Battle . . . ‘Pearl Harbor’ 
We Planned for Japan . . . Soviet Claim to U.S. Assets 


John Snyder, Reconversion Director, 
really won over Chester Bowles, the 
new Stabilization Director, in the 
struggle to get President Truman to 
decide on a new wage-price formula. 
The formula that came out permits 
the upward turn in the cycle of wages 
and prices that Mr. Snyder sought, 
although the price of his victory was 
elevation of Mr. Bowles to a higher 
job. 


x * * 


Mr. Bowles, as Stabilization Director, 
will be given the main job of selling 
Congress on an extension of price con- 
trol and of wage-control authority 
without major limitation on that au- 
thority. There is some question con- 
cerning how long the new Stabiliza- 
tion Director will stay in office after 
price control is extended beyond next 
June 30. 


x k * 


Paul Porter, new Price Administrator, 
will be “reasonable” in applying the 
new standards for upward price ad- 
justment. Mr. Porter has close ties 
with the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and will be interested in avoid- 
ing situations that will further com- 
plicate the political problem in an 
election year. OPA is likely to lose 
some of its crusading spirit. 


x * * 


President Truman, in the White House 
conferences that have sometimes been 
lasting until 2 o’clock in the morning, 
has supported Reconversion Director 
Snyder in his contention that it is 
necessary to get wage-price argu- 
ments, and strikes, settled in order to 
get the country back to work. The 
President, however, did not want to 
lose Chester Bowles, who serves as a 
symbol of the idea that price inflation 
will not be permitted to get out of 
hand. 


x* wk * 


President Truman: gradually is be- 
coming convinced that Big Govern- 
ment is necessary, and that he made 
a bad mistake when he took controls 
from wages and from most materials 
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after the war. Mr. Truman finds it far 
more difficult to restore controls than 
it was to remove them. 


x *k * 


Chester Bowles and the New Deal 
group are winning a clear-cut victory 
inside the Administration over John 
Snyder, Reconversion Director, and 
the conservative group. 


ot 


Mr. Truman was convinced by the 
New Deal group, now holding the 
inside track at the White House, that 
U.S. industry should be more than 
pleased to be permitted by Govern- 
ment to earn average profits as large 
as those enjoyed back in the prewar 
years 1936-1939. 


x *k * 


Harold Ickes, now that he has re- 
signed as Interior Secretary, can be- 
come head of the CIO Political Action 
Committee if he will take the job. As 
PAC head, Mr. Ickes probably would 
favor Henry Wallace rather than 
Harry Truman for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1948. 


xk & * 


President Truman is described by 
some of his aides as more than ever 
convinced that top jobs in the Gov- 
ernment should go only to straight- 
line Democrats, who have been tested 
in the party, after his experience 
with Harold Ickes. Mr. Ickes at one 
time had been in the Republican 
Party and at another time in the 
Bull Moose Party. 


xk * 


William Douglas, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, was backed by Robert Hanne- 
gan, Democratic National Committee 
Chairman, and by the New Deal 
group for the Interior Secretaryship 
vacated by Mr. Ickes. Backing for 
Justice Douglas was based on the de- 
sire to get a prominent and rather 
young New Deal Democrat back in 
the active political swim in order that 
he could be developed into a potential 
candidate for the Presidency in the 
future. 


Harold Stassen, former Minnesota} 
Governor and former Navy captain, is 

handicapped somewhat in his political 

relations in his home State of Minne- 

sota by the fact that several members 

of the Minnesota congressional dele-' 
gation are not friends of his and might 

not support him in any search fou™ 
delegates to the 1948 Republican na-~ 
tional convention. 


x* k * 


Russia is insisting that properties of © 
U.S. companies in Germany are really ~ 
German properties and should be di- 
vided up as reparations, with Russia 
getting a 25 per cent cut, while U.S. 
insists that the assets are American 
owned and cannot be carved up as 
reparations. 


x *k *& 


Winston Churchill visited the ‘White 
House to talk over references he in- 
tends to make to Russia in his forth- 
coming major address. Mr. Churchill 
would like to make the point that U. S. 
needs to give Britain every support, 
financial and otherwise, in a world in 
which Russia is making big diplo- 
matic and other gains. 


x 2 & 


A hitherto undisclosed story is that 
the United States was planning a 
“Pearl Harbor” for Japan at the time 
the Japanese smacked U.S. at Pearl 
Harbor. This country was building 
a force of B-17 bombers in the Philip- 
pines for a strike against Japanese 
fleet units in Formosa, the strike to 
be made at the first sign of Japanese 
aggression. Japan, however, hit first 
and got these B-17s like sitting ducks 
soon after her planes had bombed the 
U.S. fleet in Hawaii. 


x *k *® 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, told 


Lord Halifax, British Ambassador, 
that U.S. agreed with Britain that 
Germany should be permitted to have 
a postwar steel capacity of 7,500,000 
tons and then Mr. Byrnes had to re- 
nege when he learned that U.S. rep- 
arations-policy makers had decided 
Germany should have only 5,800,000. 
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